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ORAL TRADITION AND HISTORY.! 


BY ROBERT H. LOWIE. 


A LITTLE over a year ago I protested against the acceptance of oral 
traditions as historical records.? I held then, as I do now, that those 
who attach an historical value to oral traditions are in the position 
of the circle-squarers and inventors of perpetual-motion machines, 
who are still found besieging the portals of learned institutions. The 
discussion precipitated by my remarks in the journal mentioned,’ 
and still more a great many private debates with fellow-students, 
have not shaken my confidence in the soundness of the views pre- 
viously voiced; but they have shown conclusively that I had: mis- 
conceived the psychology of the situation. Instead of being a high- 
priest hurling anathemas against the unregenerate heathen, I found 
myself a prophet preaching in the wilderness, a dangerous heretic, 
only secretly aided and abetted by such fellow-iconoclasts as Drs. 
P. E. Goddard and B. Laufer. I cannot regard it as a healthy condi- 
tion of affairs in science when the adherents of antagonistic views see 
no virtue whatsoever in each other’s position. Perchance there is 
some hidden source of misunderstanding that only need be revealed 
to make co-existence, if not amity, in the same logical universe, 
possible. I therefore avail myself of the present opportunity to 
present without primarily polemical intent the logical issues as they 
present themselves from my angle of vision. 

In the first place, it may not be unnecessary to state that in denying 
to oral traditions of primitive tribes their face value, we are not 
denying to them all value whatsoever. On the contrary, it is clear 
that even the wildest and manifestly impossible tales may be of the 
utmost importance as revelations of the-cultural status of the people 
who cherish them, whether as annals of incidents that once occurred 


1 Address of the retiring President, delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society in New York, Dec. 27, 1916. 
2 American Anthropologist, N.S., 17: 596-599. 
8 Ibid., 599-600, 763-764. 
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or as purely literary products of the imagination. In addition to 
this willingly granted psychological significance of such narratives, 
we may also admit a genuinely historical value, though not of the 
kind associated with this term in the present discussion. Traditions 
share with archzological specimens, social usages, religious phenomena, 
and what not, the characteristic that likeness in distinct tribes calls 
for interpretation. Such interpretation may in many instances reveal 
beyond cavil, or at least indicate in a tentative way, an historical 
nexus otherwise unsuspected; and in such cases we are justified in 
speaking of an historical value of traditions, not in the sense that the 
traditions themselves embody truths which the ethnologist or folk- 
lorist must accept, but in the sense in which the same type of divina- 
tion ritual, the same type of age-society, the same type of stone-axe, 
in different regions, may have an historical bearing. I will not abate 
one jot from this minimum historical estimation of tradition, nor will 
I concede an additional iota. Let us examine on what grounds such 
additional claims can be advanced. 

Against the sceptical attitude advocated by myself a very interesting 
argument has been advanced, which takes us directly into the heart 
of the problem. ‘Because some traditions are manifestly unhis- 
torical,’’ I have been reproached, ‘‘you rashly infer that no tradition 
has historical validity.” With some claim to credence, I may plead 
that the rather elementary logical considerations here advanced are 
not entirely beyond my ken. They have nothing to do with the case, 
however, for this rests not on a necessarily imperfect induction, but on 
more general logical, psychological, and methodological principles. 

That sum-total of lore which corresponds in primitive communities 
to what in our own culture we embrace under the headings of science 
and philosophy also comprises elements, in varying degrees of sys- 
tematization, which are in native consciousness equivalent to what 
we call history. My general attitude towards these elements is 
simply this: If we do not accept aboriginal pathology as contributions 
to our pathology, if we do not accept aboriginal astronomy, biology, 
or physics, why should we place primitive history alone on a quite 
exceptional pedestal, and exalt it to a rank co-ordinate with that of 
our own historical science? This is the, to my mind, absolutely 
conclusive argument, which is independent of, though strengthened 
by, the number of cases, really tremendous, in which the glaring 
disparity between primitive history and our conception of the physical 
universe renders acceptance of tradition impossible. 

The really interesting problem to me is, not what degree of im- 
portance shall be attached to so-called historical traditions, but what 
psychological bias could conceivably make scholars attach greater 
weight to aboriginal tales of migration than to aboriginal beliefs as 
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to levitation or the origin of species. While in the nature of the 
case demonstration is impossible, I have a very strong suspicion that 
lurking behind the readiness to accept primitive for real history is 
the naive unconscious assumption that somehow it is no more than 
fair to suppose that people know best about themselves. This assump- 
tion, of course, need only be brought up into consciousness to stand 
revealed in its monstrous nakedness. The psychologist does not ask 
his victim for his reaction-time, but subjects him to experimental 
conditions that render the required determination possible. The 
paleontologist does not interrogate calculating circus-horses to ascer- 
tain their phylogeny. How can the historian beguile himself into 
the belief that he need only question the natives of a tribe to get at 
its history? 

It may be objected that primitive astronomy and natural history 
do coincide in some measure with our equivalent branches of learning, 
and that consequently there is a presumption in favor of the view 
that primitive and civilized history also overlap. To urge this is to 
ignore a vital aspect of the situation. We accept primitive observa- 
tions of the stars or on the fauna or flora of a country as correct in 
so far as they conform to what we independently ascertain by our 
own methods. However, we neither derive the least increment of 
knowledge from this primitive science nor are we in the slightest meas- 
ure strengthened in our convictions by such coincidence. Exactly 
the same principle applies to the domain of history. When a Crow 
tells me that his tribe and the Hidatsa have sprung from a common 
stock, this is correct but purely superfluous information, for I arrive 
at this result with absolute certainty from a linguistic comparison. 
In history, as everywhere else, our duty is to determine the facts 
objectively; if primitive notions tally with ours, so much the better 
for them, not for ours. 

As a matter of fact, the case for primitive history is very much 
weaker than for primitive natural science. Natural phenomena are 
not only under the savage’s constant observation, but a knowledge 
of them is of distinct importance to his material welfare. It is not 
strange, that, say, the Plains Indians knew the habits ‘of the buffalo, 
or should be conversant with the topography of their habitat. On 
the other hand, the facts of history are definitely removed from the 
sphere of observation when they have once taken place. More than 
that, the facts of what we call history are, as a rule, not facts which 
fall under primitive observation at all, but transcend it by their 
complexity and the great spans of time involved. It is as though we 
expected primitive man not merely to note the particular effects of 
rain on a hillside, but to form a conception of erosive processes on the 
modelling of the earth. This leads us to a point of fundamental 
Importance 
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There is all the difference in the world between correct statements 
of fact and historical truths. That my neighbor’s cat had kittens 
last night may be an undeniable fact, but as a contribution to our 
knowledge of present-day political and social progress it is a failure. 
That fom Brown moved south has one meaning when it suggests 
that he transferred his baggage from the Borough of the Bronx to a 
Harlem flat, and a very different one when the implication is that 
he, with thousands of his followers, migrated from Greenland to 
Patagonia. Now, my contention is briefly this: that the facts which 
we want to ascertain as historians are mainly of the latter order, 
while the facts recollected (so far as they are recollected) by primitive 
men are of the neighbor’s-cat’s-kittens order. In other words, I 
deny utterly that primitive man is endowed with historical sense or 
perspective: the picture he is able to give of events is like the picture 
of the European war as it is mirrored in the mind of an illiterate 
peasant reduced solely to his direct observations. 

I will illustrate my contention by actual illustrations. If we 
examine an account by natives of events so recent that their authen- 
ticity need not be questioned, we discover what is already known to 
us from other fields of inquiry; viz., that the aboriginal sense of values 
differs fundamentally from ours. Nothing is more erroneous than to 
accept uncritically, say, a native statement that the ceremony of a 
neighboring tribe is either akin to or different from one of his own 
people. A trifling difference in dress may lead to an assertion of 
complete diversity, while a superficial resemblance may lead to a far- 
reaching identification. If we glance through calendar counts and 
Indian traditions as to actual events, nothing is more striking than 
the extraordinary importance assigned to trivial incidents. Such 
things may be absolutely true, but from none of them is the fabric of 
history made. On the other hand, if we turn to occurrences of tre- 
mendous cultural and historical significance, the natives ignore them 
or present us with a wholly misleading picture of them. Since I 
cannot at the present moment go through the entire literature of the 
subject, I will select a few instances that may fairly be taken not only 
as representative, but as constituting an argument a fortiort. 4 

There are few events that can be regarded as equalling in importance 
the introduction of the horse into America; moreover, this took place 
within so recent a period, that trustworthy accounts of what hap- 
pened might reasonably be expected. Nevertheless we find that the 
Nez Percé give a perfectly matter-of-fact but wholly erroneous account 
of the case,! while the Assiniboine connect the creation of the horse 
with a cosmogonic hero-myth.2 If we turn from the origin of the 


1 Spinden, JAFL 21 (1908) : 158. 2 Lowie, The Assiniboine (PaAM 4: 101). 
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horse to the correlated phenomenon of the first appearance of the 
whites, corresponding facts stare us in the face. An Assiniboine gives 
a tale not in the least improbable of the first meeting with whites; 
only the leader of the Indians at the time is said to be the culture- 
hero. Among the Lemhi Shoshone I failed to find any recollection 
of Lewis and Clark’s visit, but secured a purely mythical story about 
a contest between Wolf (or Coyote) as the father of the Indians, 
and Iron-Man, the father of the Whites.2 Do we fare any better 
when we turn from these representatives of a cruder culture to peoples 
who have attained the highest status north of Mexico? Zuifii oral 
tradition has it that the village at which Niza’s negro guide Estevan 
lost his life, and which Niza himself observed from a distance, was 
K‘iakima. Ina masterly paper Mr. F. W. Hodge has torn into shreds 
the arguments advanced on behalf of the aboriginal view. He estab- 
lishes the fact that the village in question was Hawikuh, and that 
“Zui traditional accounts of events which occurred over three 
centuries ago are not worthy of consideration as historical or scientific 
evidence.”’ § 

The general conclusion is obvious: Indian tradition is historically 
worthless, because the occurrences, possibly real, which it retains, 
are of no historical significance; and because it fails to record, or to 
record accurately, the most momentous happenings. 

This conclusion is, I am perfectly well aware, an as yet imperfect 
induction. To examine its ultimate validity, a special inquiry is 
necessary, for which I should like to outline the guiding principles. 

The historical sense of primitive peoples can be tested only by a 
scrutiny of unselected samples of their historical lore. It will not do, 
as some of our colleagues are wont, to reject manifestly absurd tales 
and to retain those which do not contravene our notions of physical 
possibility; for by this process we get, in the first place, a selected 
series of cases, and, secondly, already prejudge the whole matter by 
assuming that what is not ridiculously false is historically true. We 
must rather embrace in our survey every single statement which,, 
whether miraculous or not from our point of view, is to the native 
psychology a matter of history. To this mass of material we must 
then apply our canons of trustworthiness; and from a comparison of 
the cases in which objective evidence supports the native statements 
with those in which such evidence is contradictory we may arrive 
at a statistically tenable attitude as to the general probability of 
their accuracy. Had such a test been made on unselected material, 
one of my critics would not have dared assert a probability of nine- 
tenths for native statements as to the direction from which a tribe 

1-Lowie, The Assiniboine (PaAM 2: 231). 


2 Lowie, The Northern Shoshone (PaAM 2: 251/.). 
* F. W. Hodge, ‘The First Discovered City of Cibola’ (AA 8 [1895] : 142-152). 
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came. In such a test as I propose, aboriginal statements that a 
certain tribe originated in the very spot in which it now lives must 
be considered exactly on the same plane as any other tradition. 
Similarly, all statements of a heavenly or underground origin are of 
equal importance, for our purpose, with any other migration legends, 
The fact that they are regarded as historical by the natives, is decisive 
as to their inclusion on equal terms in any such survey as I here 
suggest. Now, we know that very few of our Indians could have 
descended from the skies or climbed from an underground world 
within the period of tribal differentiation of the American race; and 
we also know that very few of them could have arisen in the territory 
they now occupy, or could have occupied it for very long periods. The 
Yuchi, for example, have no migration legend, and consider them- 
selves the original inhabitants of eastern Georgia and South Carolina; ! 
but we have recently been reminded that while the English colonists 
of 1670 refer to them as a very powerful nation, the earlier Spanish 
explorers between 1539 and 1567 mention no such tribe.2_ The assump- 
tion, consequently, is that they moved into their later habitat about 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. This case may be taken as 
typical. If events dating back three hundred years are no longer 
recollected, we must discount the evidence of such traditional lore, 
and cannot accept absence of migration stories as proof of long- 
continued occupancy. 

What, however, of the cases in which native traditions agree with 
objective results? The fact is simply this. The number of cardinal 
directions is four, or, if we include heaven and earth, six. The prob- 
ability that a tribe will, in a purely mythical way, ascribe its origin 
to any particular one of these directions, is therefore one-fourth or 
one-sixth. Pending the statistical inquiries I have suggested, I wish 
to record emphatically the impression gained from years of experience 
with Indian mythology, that the proportion of historically correct 
statements will not be found to exceed that to be expected on the 
doctrine of chances. 

My position, then, towards oral tradition, may be summarized as 
follows: It is not based, in the first instance, on a universal negative 
unjustifiably derived from a necessarily limited number of instances, 
but on the conviction that aboriginal history is only a part of that 
hodgepodge of aboriginal lore which embraces primitive theories of 
the universe generally, and that its a priori claims to greater respect 
on our part are nil. Such claims must be established empirically, if 
at all; but, so far as my experience extends, the empirical facts are 
diametrically opposed to such claims. The primitive tribes I know 

1 Speck, Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians (U Penn 1 [No. 1]: 8). 

2Swanton and Dixon, ‘Primitive American History"’ (American Anthropologist, 
N.S. 16: 383). 
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have no historical sense; and from this point of view the question 
whether they retain the memory of actual events, while interesting 
in itself, is of no moment for our present problem. The point is, not 
whether they recollect happenings, but whether they recollect the hap- 
penings that are historically significant. Otherwisea perfectly true state- 
ment may be as dangerous as a wholly false one. If the correct descrip- 
tion of an excursion to a northern hunting-ground by part of a tribe 
is interpreted as the account of a permanent northern migration by 
the entire population, the result is wholly destructive of history. 

This leads us from the field of academic discussion to that of prac- 
tical work. The question that confronts the ethnological practitioner 
is not whether primitive history in general is trustworthy, but whether 
a particular aboriginal statement is correct or not. Now, what are 
the criteria by which its accuracy can be established? The only 
criterion that has ever been applied, to my knowledge, is that of 
physical possibility. But, as our Nez Percé illustration shows, this 
test is worthless: we simply shift, to use Tylor’s expressive phrase, 
from untrue impossibilities to untrue possibilities. We know now 
that even trifling stories of war and quarrels are often not records of 
actual occurrences, but part and parcel of folk-lore, as their geo- 
graphical distribution clearly shows.! We know the force of the 
human tendency to mingle fancy with fact, to introduce rationalistic 
after-thoughts, to ignore the essential and apotheosize the trivial, not 
only from ethnological literature, but from a study of our civilization. 
Our own historical perspective is only a slowly and painfully acquired 
product of recent years. That like other sciences it developed ulti- 
mately from a prescientific interest in past events, that in this purely 
genetic sense our history is an outgrowth of primitive tradition, is 
beyond doubt; but, as we cannot substitute folk-etymology for 
philology, so we cannot substitute primitive tradition for scientific 
history. Our historical problems can be solved only by the objective 
methods of comparative ethnology, archzology, linguistics, and physi- 
cal anthropology. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL History, 
NEw YorK. 


1 Boas, The Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay (BAM 15: 362). 
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. “Fixed” de ae ea 

. Alligator’s Tail; In the 
Briar-Patch . ‘ 

. The Devil Marriage 

. Blue-Beard 

. Tickling ’Possum. 

. The Frog . nea 

. Woman upaTree... 

. Old Man on a Hunt 

. Fishing on Sunday . 

. The Little Girl and er 
Snake. 


. 298 


» Bee 
. Sey 


. 183 


171 


172 


172 


« 373 
- 174 


174 


. 228 
- 295 
- 175 
« 296 


176 


178 


« 896 


179 
179 
180 
180 


180 
181 
183 
183 





. The Woman-Horse . 

. Racing the Train. 

. “Man Above”’ 5 Ae 
. The Three Little Pigs. 

. The Witch Spouse . 

. Out of Her Skin. . 

. Mustard-Seed . 

. Feasting on Dog . 

. Keeping Pace . 

. Buger. ; 
. The Witches ond the Bow. 
. Fatal Imitation 

. The Pumpkin . 

. The Turnip . 

. The Single Ball 

. As Big a Fool . 

. Pleasing Everybody 

. (a) Playing Godfather . 


(6) Jumping over the Fire. 


. The Step-Mother. 
. The Best Place. ; 
. Woman on House-Top . 
. The Talking Bones . 
. The Haunted House . . 
. The Black Cat. 
3. Self-Confidence 

. The Woman-Cat. .. . 
. The Murderous Mother . 
. The Cat who wanted Shoes 

57. Straw into Gold . 
. Three-Eyes . 
. The Frog who would fly. 
. Brave Folks . ig 
. The Adulteress. 
. Anyhow. 


In the following collection we see the art of the folk-tale in its last 


stage of disintegration. 


The tale is cut down or badly told or half 
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forgotten. And the narrator explains, ‘Lor’, my gran’daddy tol’ 
me that tale, but I hasn’ thought of it for thirty years. I’se been 
working too hard.”’ The intrusion of the popular anecdote (see Nos. 
30, 48) and of the story drawn directly or indirectly from a literary 
source (see Nos. 22, 32, 45, 53, 55, 57) is another evidence of the 
passing of the ‘‘ol’-timey story.” 

Some of the tales appear to be holding their own better than others. 
Nos. I, 9, 10, 25-28, 39, 49, 51, 52, 54, are very generally known. 
No. 21, a very interesting variant of the widespread tale of the Devil 
marriage, is obviously an exotic. The mere fact that the verses were 
sung (or, rather, chanted) proves that it was borrowed from a region 
where the “sing” is an important part of the tale. The elimination 
of the “‘sings’’ from the other tales, ‘‘sings’’ found in variants else- 
where, is another evidence of tale disintegration. For example: in 
the Bahama variants of Nos. 27, 33, 39, which I have collected, the 
“sings” are retained. 

Between the Bahama Islands and the Carolinas there is an historical 
connection which may account in part for the number of tales they 
have, I find, in common. During the period of the Revolutionary 
War a number of Tories known as United Empire Loyalists migrated 
from the Carolinas to the Bahamas; and they took with them, of 
course, their household slaves. In connection with this migration, 
it was of interest to find that what is still current belief in the Bahamas 
serves as a tale in North Carolina. I refer to the magical beliefs 
embodied in Nos. 28, 34, 35. 

Below is a list of the narrators of the tales. 


1. Henry Smith. About 70. Born and bred in Ida County, North 
Carolina. 

2. Lulu Young. About 25. 

3. Carter Young. About 70. Father of Lulu, Nancy, and Katherine 
Young. Born in Guilford County; but he has lived in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi. 

. George Marshall. About 73. Born in Rockingham County. 

. Bill Cruse. About 68. Born and bred in Forsyth County. 

Sam Cruse. About 30. Son of Bill Cruse. He has lived in Ohio. 

. Maude Stockton. About 30. Born and bred in Rockingham County. 

. Author, a school-girl of sixteen. Her mother dictated these tales to 
her. Her mother is the daughter of Margaret Burke (see No. 9, 
below). 

9. Margaret Burke. According to her “free papers,” she is 87; but she 
states that the papers, in order to guarantee her freedom, made her 
out 21 when she was only 10. Free-born of free parents. Used to 
live in Rockingham County. Her mother had lived in Robertson 
County. 

10. Katherine Young. About 16. Sister of Lulu Young. 

11. Lamy Tatum. About 80. Sister of Margaret Burke (No. 9). 


COM NUN 
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12. Mary Dalton. About 50. 

13. Mary Bunch. About 45. 

14. A boy of 12 in Greensborough. 

15. Nancy Young. About 15. Sister of Lulu Young (No. 2). 
16. Rufus Warren. About 50. 

17. John Marshall. About 40. Son of George Marshall (No. 4). 
18. Jennie Tatum. About 25. 
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I. (a) TAR BABY.! 


De fox, in order to git de rabbit, he fixes a tar bucket to his milk- 
house door to ketch de rabbit when he comes in to eat his butter.’ 
An’ den de rabbit seen de bucket sittin’ dere, an’ he spoke to it. 
“Who's this?” An’ it didn’t say nothin’. An’ den he said, “If you 
don’ speak, I'll hit you.”” An’ he hit with one foot, an’ it stuck in de 
tar bucket. Den he hit with de oder one. An’ i¢ stuck. De rabbit 
said, ‘If you don’ speak, I’ll hit you with de oder foot; an’ it is rank 
pison an’ it will kill yer.” De fox come an’ said he was goin’ to kill 
de rabbit. An’ de rabbit says to de fox, “If you don’ kill me, I'll 
pray some for yer.” An’ de fox tol’ de rabbit he wanted to hear him 
pray then. An’ de rabbit prayed, — 


“Duck do stay in de water, 
Duck do stay in de water, 
Duck do stay in de water.” 


An’ de fox said to de rabbit, ‘Ol’ Rabbit, hush! Let me go to town 
to get me wife an’ chil’ren, let them come hear you pray.” 


(b) IN THE BRIAR-PATCH.’ 


Once de farmer had a spring of very good water. Ev’ry mornin’ 
he’d go to de spring, he would fin’ it muddy. He had studied all day 
long some plan to ketch Mr. Rabbit. He would come ev’ry mornin’ 
an’ wash his face in de spring befo’ de farmer could get there. So he 
made up his mind to play a trick on him. He made a tar baby‘ an’ 
sot it near de spring. De nex’ mornin’ bright an’ early Mr. Rabbit 
came down about de spring. He seen de tar baby, an’ he did not like 
de looks of him. But he thought he would speak. So he said, 
“Good-mornin’!”” An’ de tar baby did not say a word. An’ agin 
he said, “‘Good-mornin’!’”” An’ de tar baby did not speak. An’ he 
walked up close to it, an’ he said, “If you don’t speak to me, I will 
smack you in de spring.’’ De tar baby yet hadn’t spoken. An’ he 
said, ‘‘I will tach you some manners if you have not got any.”” An’ 
he drawed back his front paw an’ smacked de tar baby. An’ it stuck 
there. An’ he drawed back his oder one an’ smacked him. An’ he 
said, “If you don’t turn me aloose, I will kick you into de spring.” 

1 Informant 1. I give titles in all cases as a matter of convenience. The narrator 
sometimes says a phrase or two which appears to serve him as a kind of title, but usually 


he starts in without this preliminary. Compare JAFL 9 : 290; Jones, IV; Harris1: II; 
MAFLS 2 : 98; MAFLS 3: 73; this number, p. 222; Parsons, X. See Bibliography, 
p. 170. 

2 Variant: Man fixes a tar-bucket for one who is muddying his spring. 

* Informant 2. It is not unlikely that this variant is literary. Several of my younger 
informants stated that they had read ‘‘ Tar-Baby” in a book. For the concluding pattern 
see Harris 1 : IV, XII; this number, pp. 181, 225; Parsons, X (variant). 

* Variant: Wax doll. 
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An’ he drawed back an’ kicked de tar baby with all his might. Both 
feet stuck there. “If you don’t turn me aloose, I will bite you.” 
An’ he bit de tar baby. It was not very long befo’ de farmer come 
down to see how his plan had worked out. He seen Mr. Rabbit stuck 
there fast. ‘Oh, yes! you’re de one wha’ ha’ ben a-muddlin’ my spring. 
I’m gwine to eat you fur my dinner.””’ Mr. Rabbit begin ter baig the 
farmer to let him aloose, but he would not do it. Now home he got, 
more harder de rabbit baigged de farmer. He passed by a briar- 
thicket; an’ de rabbit said to de farmer, “‘ You can roast me, you ken 
skin me alive, but please don’t throw me in de briar-thicket!”"! De 
farmer thought that would be de best way to get shed of him, Mr. 
Rabbit, was to throw him in de briar-patch, so he throwed him as 
fare as he could. Just betime he taut [touched] de ground, he kicked 
up his heel? an’ commenced sayin’, “I was bred an’ born in dis briar- 
patch.” 


2. BIG FRAID AND LITTLE FRAID.‘ 


Boy was afraid. When he went after de cows. Man put on a 
sheet to scare the boy. Monkey heard the man. He put on a sheet 
to scare the man. When he started to scare the boy, Monkey said, 
“Run, Big Fraid! Little Fraid will ketch you!” 5 


3. PLAYING DEAD TWICE IN THE ROAD. ® 


Ol’ Rabbit an’ Fox went a-fishin’. Ol’ Rabbit he was lazy, an’ he 
wouldn’t fish none; an’ ol’ Fox kep’ a-tellin’ him he’d better fish. 
An’ he started home, an’ ol’ Rabbit tol’ him to give him some fish. 
An’ de ol’ fox said he wouldn’t give ’em none to save his life. De 
ol’ rabbit asked ol’ Fox if he see a heap of rabbits layin’ in de road, 
would he pick ’em up. An’ he said, not ‘less he see a heap of ’em. 
He run round den an’ got in de path ahead of him, an’ lay down like 
as he was dead. Ol’ Fox he come on an’ kicked him outside of de 
road. An’ ol’ Rabbit ran ’round again, an’ got in de road an’ lay 
down like he was dead. An’ ol’ Fox said, “Hum! I pick you up.” 


1 Variant: Man whose milk and butter Rabbit has been eating says, ‘‘I am going to 
boil you an’ roas’ you.”’ . . . — ‘Don’t throw me in the briar-patch. Will scratch my 
eyes out.” 

2 Variant: Say, ‘‘ Kiss my foot.” 

3 Variant: Fox said he would throw him in the briars. B’o’ Rabbit said, ‘‘Dat’s 
where I was bred an’ born.”’ 

4 Infofmant 3. 

5 Variant: Boy, seeing man and monkey on roof, said, ‘‘Dere sits big buger, little 
buger sittin’ behin’ him.”” Manruns. ‘Run, Big Buger! Little Buger ketch you!” 
(See p. 227.) 

6 Informant 4. Compare Harris1t : XV; Harris3 : XXII; MAFLS2: 109; Parsons, 
VIII. 
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He turned in den an’ lay him on a log aside of his fish, an’ goes back 
an’ gets de oder one. When he got back again, ol’ Rabbit took his 
fish an’ was gone. 






4. RABBIT MAKES FOX HIS RIDING-HORSE.! 


De fox an’ de rabbit was goin’ to see de girl. An’ de rabbit he got 
sick an’ he tol’ de fox he couldn’t go. An’ de rabbit says to de fox, 
“If you tote me, I ken go.”” — “I can’t tote you.” — “If you don’t, 
I can’t go, I’m so sick.” An’ de rabbit says, “If you take me on your 
back, I can go.’’ An’ de fox took him on his back; an’ de rabbit says, 
“Fox, I’m so sick I can’t stay up yer back unless I put a saddle on.” 
An’ he says to de fox, “I'll have to put a spur on my heel. I’m used 
to ridin’ with a spur on my heel.’’ An’ de fox says to de rabbit, 
“When you git up into de yard, I’ll stop den, an’ you ken get down.” 
An’ de rabbit he stuck his spur into de fox, an’ made de fox run in 
front of de door where de girls could see. An’ de rabbit hollered out 
to de girls, ‘Girls, I told you Mr. Fox was my ridin’-horse!”’ 

















(Second Version.?) 


Mr. Baran’ Mr. Rabbit dey was goin’ a-cortin’ to see Miss Lizzy ~° 
Coon. Mr. Rabbit he wanted to git in ahead of Mr. Bar; an’ he 
went out one day, an’ de garls was all dere, an’ he tole de garls Mr. ° 
Bar was his ridin’-horse, an’ if dey didn’t believe it, nex’ time he come 
roun’ he’d show ’em.’ So he slipped around an’ went by Mr. Bar’s 
house to see him, to set a day when dey was to go ’bout together. 
He went on to Mr. Bar’s house dat day, an’ de time he got dere he 
was powerful sick. He couldn’t walk, he couldn’t sit up, he couldn’t 
do no way. He got after Mr. Bar, an’ let him put a saddle on him 
to let him ride him over dere, he was so sick. He had a cowhide 
to ride with, an’ he put a spur on too. He got on nearer to de house, 
an’ he wanted him to git down. He said, ‘Jus’ go a leetle farder, a 
leetle farder!’’* He put de spur on him, an’ rode him up to de yard 
an’ jumped off, an’ said, ““Good even’, ladies! I tol’ you Mr. Bar 
was my ridin’-horse.” 













1 Informant 1. Compare JAFL 25 : 285-286; Jones, VII, XIII; Harris 1: VI; 
MAFLS 2 : 112-113; Parsons, XVII; Smith, 17-18. 


2? Informant 4. 
3 Variant: Fox an’ Rabbit was courtin’ one place. Talkin’ "bout Mr. Fox. ‘Lor’ 








me! dat’s my ridin’-horse.””— ‘‘Oh, no!”’ says the girl. ‘‘Yes, you come down the 
street, an’ I'll show you how it is.”’ 

4 Variant: Fox and Rabbit agree to ride each other by turns. ‘‘Jes’ before they get 
to de bars, Mr. Fox said, ‘‘ Mr. Rabbit, get down! let me ride you.’’ — ‘‘ Please, Mr. Fox, 
let me stay on till we get through de bars.’’ He shoved his spur in the ol’ fox’s side. 
He run de ol’ fox up to de house.” . . . — Another variant: Fox and Rabbit come to a 








river. ‘‘Hop on my back,” says Fox to Rabbit. ‘‘ Your legs short, my legs long.”’ 
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5. THE RACE: RELAY TRICK.! 


De deer an’ de tarpin was goin’ to run de race. An’ de tarpin he 
gits three others besides himself, which made four, an’ he placed them 
along his race-path. When they started to race, de tarpin an’ de 
deer together they had such a certain distance to run. Then when 
they run that distance, de deer hailed to de tarpin, ‘“‘Where you at 
now, brother Tarpin?’’ De tarpin says, ‘Here me, on ahead here!” 
Then when they started to run again, when they went a certain 
distance, de deer said again, “‘Where you at now, brother Tarpin?” 
An’ de tarpin says, ‘Here me, on ahead here!’”’ An’ de nex’ time 
they started agin, an’ run a certain distance agin, an’ de deer hailed 
to de tarpin agin, “‘Where you at now, brother Tarpin?” Tarpin 
said, ‘‘Here me, on ahead-here!’’ An’ dis time, de las’ race, de deer 
says, “I must outrun dat tarpin.” An’ he says, “Where you at now, 
brother Tarpin?’’ An’ de tarpin says, ‘Here me, on ahead here!” 
An’ de deer, bein’ so outrun by de tarpin, he runs to de tarpin, an’ 
he jus’ stomps de tarpin all to pieces. From that day to this a deer 
has no use for a tarpin. 


(Second Version.?) 


One time dere was a rabbit an’ a tarpin. Dey was goin’ to runa 
race. De tarpin would run under de groun’, while de rabbit would 
run on top of de groun’. Ol’ Tarpin went an’ put a tarpin at ev’ry 
pos’. Five-mile race. Ev’ry time ol’ Rabbit let out, he run to his 
pos’. He says to Tarpin, ‘Wha’ you?’’ — “Here me!”’ He run on 
to ev’ry pos’. “‘Wha’ you?” — “Here me!’’ When he got his five- 
mile pos’, he called out, ‘‘Wha’ you?” — “Here me!” 


6. THE RACE: SLOW BUT STEADY.’ 


Terpin made a bet. Terpin could beat the snail. Bet so many 
dollars. Started out. Mr. Terpin he crawled along. Night come, 
he had to rest. Mr. Snail crawlin’ all the time, night an’ day. “Mr. 
Snail, how you gettin’ ‘long?’ — “You sleep, an’ I keep a-pullin’. 
I'll beat you.’’ Gain half a day on Terpin. ‘You here, Mr. Snail?’ 
— ‘Yes, I here.”” Mr. Terpin says, “‘You beat me, isn’t you? I 
expect that you so round you jus’ roll downhill. I have to crawl.” 
Mr. Terpin jumped on Snail an’ tried to kill it. “I got a house on 
me too. You can’t ketch me.”” Mr. Terpin killed Mr. Snail. 


1 Informant 1. Compare JAFL 9: 290, (I) ; Jones, VII; Harris 1 : XVIII; MAFLS 
3:69; Parsons, L; Pub. Folk-Lore Soc. 55 : XII. 

2? Informant 5. 

3 Informant 3. See this number, pp. 214, 226. 
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7. ABOVE THE GROUND AND UNDER THE GROUND.! 


Devil an’ a prospec’ went to farmin’. Devil said he would take 
everything grown in the groun’; an’ Prospec’, out of de groun’. 
Plant a crop o’ corn. Prospec’ got all de crop, Devil didn’t get 
nothin’. Devil said, “We'll try it again. I'll take what grows out 
de groun’, you take what grows in de groun’.”’ — “Allright.” Planted 
a crop of potatoes. Prospec’ he got dat crop.2 Devil said, ‘You 
can’t whip me.” Prospec’ said, “All right, try dat. What you 
want me to fight with?’”’ Devil say, “I’m going to take de foot ad 
[adze?], you take de peg-an’-awl.”’ — “All right, we’ll have to fight 
dis battle in a hogshead.”’ 8 


8. NO TRACKS OUT.! 


Once there was a rabbit, an’ he was travellin’. Come to Mr. Fox’s 
house. Fox call out, ‘‘Mr. Rabbit, come spend de night wi’ me! 
Lots o’ rabbits spend the night with me.”’ — ‘‘ Mr. Fox, I see lots of 
tracks going in, but none comin’ out. So I guess I’ll have to journey 


on. 
9. IN THE CHEST.5 


De ol’ rabbit an’ fox. He said to de rabbit, “I hear Dan Jones’ 
hounds acomin’.” Ol’ Rabbit says, “‘What mus’ I do?” — “You 
get in de chest, an’ I will lock you up. DenIcanrun.” De rabbit 


got in de chest, an’ de fox locked him up. Put him on a kettle of 
water. An’ set down in a corner an’ commenced pettin’ [patting; i.e., 
beating time] an’ singin’, — 

‘Rabbit good fry, 

Rabbit good boiled, 

Rabbit good stew, 

Rabbit good any way. 

I eat Mr. Rabbit.” 


An’ he pour de water over de chest. ‘Gettin’ hot in here,” said ol’ 
Rabbit. ‘‘Turn over an’ get cool!”’ 


(Second Version.*) 


De fox an’ de rabbit knowed where dere was a whole lot of oranges 
an’ apples. An’ so dey made a plot to call each other an’ go befo’ de 

1 Informant 6. Compare JAFL 6: 48. 

2 Variant: Rabbit agreed with Fox that he, Fox, would ‘‘take all what grows on top 
of de groun’ an’ I take all what grows under de groun’."” That’sa bargain. ‘I take all 
de 'taters an’ gi’ you all de vines.” 

8 It was explained that the ‘‘foot ad”’ was a tool that had to be drawn inward, whereas 
the peg-an’-awl could be struck outwards. 

4 Informant 6. See this number, p. 222. 

5 Informant 2. Compare Harris 1 : XIV. 

¢ Informant 7. 
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light come. An’ de ol’ fox he went off an’ left de ol’ rabbit, an’ got 
his an’ come back home. Den went over to de ol’ rabbit’s house, 
Says, “‘I know where a whole lot of apples an’ oranges is. Come on, 
Mr. Rabbit, an’ go with me!”” Went on with him home. Said, 
they begin to fuss an’ quarrel. Said, after a while de fox says, ‘Mr. 
Rabbit, jump in my chist! a whole lot of hound-dogs is comin’ after 
you.” He got in de chist, an’ de ol’ fox begin’ to shut de do’, fastened 
de chist-lid down, put him a kittle of water on de fire, begin to bore 
holes in de chist. De rabbit would say, ‘‘What are you doin’, Mr. 
Fox?’”’ — “I’m goin’ to give you air.’’ Then he got his kittle of 
water an’ begin to pour into the little cracks. The rabbit would say, — 

“Chick a flea 

Bitin’ me.” 


De ol’ fox say, “‘Turn over on de oder side.” 


10. PAY ME NOW. 


Bout de fox an’ de goose. Once de ol’ fox went to de ol’ goose’s 
nest, an’ said, ‘‘Mrs. Goose, I want them little baby.” She said, 
“Please don’t take my little babies! To-morrow mornin’ come over 
soon, an’ I will go with you where ol’ hawg got a whole lot o’ little 
baby-pigs.”’! An’ the nex’ mornin’ they went. An’ she got up on 
top of the log an’ he at de do’.2. An’ de ol’ dawg got after de fox, 
an’ he run, an’ call out, “I'll pay yer for it, Mis’ Goose! I'll pay yer!” 
Ol’ Goose was flyin’. An’ she say, “Pay me now, pay me now!” 


(Second Version.*) 


De rabbit tol’ de fox he knowed where dere was some geese hid. An’ 
de fox he went to git de geese. An’ de dawg was in dere, an’ de dawg 
after de fox an’ chased de fox; an’ he run, an’ he says, ‘‘ Brother Rabbit, 
I’ll pay you for this.’”’ An’ de rabbit says to de fox, ‘Pay me now!” 
De fox says, “I ain’t got time to tarry here now, for de greyhounds is 
on behind.”’ An’ de fox. he run so hard an’ he run all night long, an’ 
just at sun-up he crossed over de mountins; an’ de sun lookin’ so 
red behind de fox, he says, “I run so hard, I set dis old world on fire, 
an’ now I’m runnin’ by de light of it.” 


II. TALKS TOO MUCH.‘ 


Man goin’ along found skeleton of a man’s head. “Ol’ Head, 
how come you here?’’ — “‘Mouth brought me here. Mouth’s goin’ 


1 Informant 2. Compare Jacottet I : 40. 

2 Variant: ‘‘Mr. Fox, you stan’ right here. De ol’ hawg goin’ come out.’’ Ol’ Fox 
went out his hole. De ol’ goose commence peckin’ on de log to scare out de hawg. De 
ol’ dawg come. 

3 Informant rf. 

‘ Informant 6. Heard in Greensborough. 
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to bring you here.”” He goes up to de town an’ tellin’ about de ol’ 
head. A great crowd of people went with him down there. They 
called on this head to talk to them. The head never said nothin’. 
They fell on this feller an’ beat him. The ol’ Head turned an’ said, 
“Didn’t I tell you Mouth was goin’ to bring you here?” 


(Second Version.') 


In slave’y time colored man travellin’ "long came to where dere 
was a terrapin. Terrapin spoke to him. Said, ‘‘One day you shall 
be free.” He done him so much good, he jus’ couldn’ keep it. Goes 
up to his master’s house, an’ says, “A terrapin spoke to me this 
mornin’.”” An’ his master say, “What did he say?’ — “One day 
you shall be free.’’ — “I’m goin’ down here, an’ if this terrapin don’t 
talk to me, I’m goin’ to whip you to death.”” So he called upon de 
terrapin, an’ he went back in his house. He commence whippin’ dis 
colored feller. He near by whipped him to death. So de ol’ terrapin 
raised up on his legs an’ says, ‘It’s bad to talk too much.” 


12. DIVIDING THE SOULS.’ 


One time a colored man an’ a white man out hick’ry-nut huntin’. 
Found big hick’ry nut an’ small walnut. Lay ’em up on de gate- 
post. Go into de graveyard. Say, “We'll divide what we got. You 
take this one, an’ I’ll take the other.””. They divided all dey had in 
de graveyard. Then said, ‘We'll go up to de gate-pos’ an’ divide. 
You take the black, an’ I’ll take the white.” Man on outside goin’ 
along, an’ he heard ’em talkin’. An’ he become frighten. An’ he 
went back to his neighbor’s house where there was an ol’ man had the 
rheumatism. An’ he said, “You go with me. I'll tote you.’”’ Goes 
on with him, an’ he says, “Jesus Christ an’ the Devil is up there 
dividin’ up the dead.”” An’ when they got along near the gate-post 
says, “‘You take the black one, an’ I’ll take the white one.’’ So he 
throws this white man down, an’ he run off. An’ the ol’ man beat 
him back home.* 


13. THE INSULT MIDSTREAM.‘ 


De rabbit went to de river, an’ he couldn’t git across, an’ wanted 
de elephant to carry him across on his back. An’ de elephant said 
he couldn’t carry him. An’ de rabbit said, “If you carry me across, 
I'll pay you.” An’ de rabbit says to de elephant, “‘Oh, you so slow, 
you not get across to-night.’’ An’ de elephant says to de rabbit, 

1 Informant 6. 

2 Informant 6. See this number, p. 215. 

8’ Compare this number, p. 184. 

‘ Informant 1. Compare Parsons, II. 

VOL. XXX.—NO. 116,.—12. 
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“What did you say?”’ Rabbit says, ‘““Nuffin. I says good piece to 
de bank yet.’’ Then, when de elephant got close enough fur de 
rabbit to jump off him, de rabbit’jumped off, an’ he says to de elephant, 
“You old scoundrel, you! you wouldn’ get across to-night nohow.” 


I4. WATCHER TRICKED. 


Once dere was an ol’ frawg an’ rabbit fell out over a "possum. 
An’ said, de ol’ rabbit an’ frawg did hung (fit) [fight]. An’ de ol’ 
‘possum it clamb de tree. An’ de ol’ frawg said to de ‘possum, 
“Ain’t you goin’ to help me out?”’ De ol’ ’possum still staid up de 
tree. An’ de rabbit tol’ de frawg if de possum wouldn’t come down, 
to watch it till he run to de house an’ git de axe. De possum says, 
“Mr. Frawg, look up de tree.”” An’ de ’possum had filled his mouth 
full o’ tobacker. An’ when de frawg looked up de tree, de ’possum 
spit his eyes full of ’backer-juice. So when de rabbit come, “Mr. 
Frawg, where is Mr. ’Possum?”’ So de rabbit said, “I’m goin’ to 
kill you.”” So he sang back, an’ oder old frawg, “I’m goin’ to have 
your head an’ guts.” } 


(Second Version.*) 


Said once dere was a terpin an’ a frawg. De terpin lived two or 
three miles from de frawg’s house. De ol’ frawg had a knack ev’ry 


night of blockin’ de path. De terpin was goin’ to kill de frawg. 
So de terpin went home after his axe, an’ he tol’ ol’ Rabbit to watch 
Frawg while he was gone. So de ol’ frawg he jumped into de brush- 
pile. After a while de terpin come back. Says, ‘Mr. Rabbit, where 
is Mr. Frawg?”’ Says, “‘He’s in dat brush-pile.’”” So he hid down on 
de brush-pile. An’ de ol’ frawg jumped into a hole of water an’ begin 
to sing, — 


“You can’t git me now, 
You can’t git me now!” 


I5. THE INSULT MIDSTREAM; * WATCHER TRICKED; MOCK FUNERAL. 


Once on a time as a rabbit went on his journey. He came to river 
that he couldn’t cross. Mr. Fox being near, and seeing his condition, 
said, ‘‘Get into my ear, and I will carry you across for ten dollars.” 
Mr. Rabbit got into Mr. Fox’s ear, and was carried safely across. 
After reaching the other side, Mr. Fox ask for his pay. Mr. Rabbit 
jumped out and ran into a hole near by. 

After this, Mr. Fox ask Mr. Red-Bird to get a shovel to dig him out. 

1 Informant 7. See No. 15. Compare Jones, XXXVIII, XLIII; Harris 1 : X; 
Harris 2: XLVII; MAFLS 2: 115. 


2 Informant 7. 
3 Informant 8. See No. 13; also p. 233. 
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Mr. Red-Bird went after the shovel. While he was gone, Mr. Rabbit 
threw dirt in Mr. Fox’s eyes. So when Mr. Red-Bird came back, 
Mr. Rabbit could not be found, as Mr. Fox’s eyes was filled with dirt 
and he didn’t know which way he was gone.'! So he was deprived 
again of his dime. 

After a period of wandering, Mr. Rabbit was asked to a party, but 
he would not go in. So he [Mr. Fox] was deprived of his dime once 
more. 

Mr. Fox planned again. This time he died, and his request was 
that Mr. Rabbit should prepare him for his burial.. But Mr. Rabbit 
said he never believe Mr. Fox was dead unless he turned over. So he 
turned over. And Mr. Rabbit ran off laughing, and saying, ‘‘I never 
saw a dead man turn over before.”’ ? 


16. BRUSH-HEAP A-FIRE.® 


Come ‘long de rabbit. Seed de terpin in de brush-heap. ‘‘What 
are you doin’ dere?’’ — “ Waitin’ fur company.” Tol’ him go ‘long 
with him, he’d be company. Started along wid him. Couldn’t keep 
up wid him. De rabbit said, “You better go back where you was.” 
— “If I knew you was going to do this, I’d not come along.”’ Old 
Turtle crawled back. ‘Where are you now?’’ — “In de brush-heap.”’ 
Ol’ Rabbit set de brush-heap on fire. (Done him up.) “I reckon 


you'll run now!” — “No, I'll crawl, I reckon.’”’— “You'll do it 


, 99 


mighty fas’. 


17. THE SPITTING HANT. 


Said that a man went to camp. An’ they fix the supper down 
before the fire. An’ said there was a man come down the steps an’ 
hawked an’ spitted over his fry meat. He tol’ him he better not do 
that any mo’. Said he hawked an’ spitted again. Said the man 
cursed him, an’ he tore him to pieces. Said the sperit tore his entrails 
out. An’ hung him up in the joisters. 


(Second Version.®) 


Travellin’ in the country, sellin’ tobacker. ’Plied at ol’ school-house 
to stay all night. "Long came ol’ big hant—eyes equal to moons, 
head equal to a barrel, a tail six or seven feet long. He settin’ up 
to de fire. An’ he spit over his master’s tea. Dis colored man says, 
“Don’t you do datnomore.” Chum! Spit. Nex’ ’ply was, ‘Don’t 

1 See p. 178. 

2 Compare Jones, XLVI; Harris 2 : LXII; MAFLS 3 : 76 (XV); Parsons, XLI; Pub. 
Folk-Lore Soc. 55 : V; Smith, 9-10. 


’ Informant 9. Compare Jones, I. 
4 Informant 2. Compare Harris 2: LV; JAFL 13: 26 (VII); Parsons, LX XXIX. 


5 Informant 5. 
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you do dat no more. I hit you sure.’”” Chum! Colored man struck 
him. An’ dis big hant an’ the colored man ran ‘round de house, 
His master run to de door ’cause he extra man. He called to his 
master to he’p him. Master replied, “‘He’s reachin’ up an’ tearin’ 
off de pieces. I can’t go in.”” Den he went on to de neighbor's 
house. He called to de neighbor, ‘‘ Would you go back an’ he’p me?” 
This has been often de case — people tore up dere. 


18. FIDDLING FOR THE DEVIL.! 


Man’s wife a-been a-tellin’ him not to go playin’ the fiddle so much. 
Man had been gone six months. He saw a man comin’ on a nice 
black horse. He said he wouldn’t trouble him but for two tunes. 
The Devil’s black joke was the last tune. He come off his horse, an’ 
he got down an’ he danced it. When he danced, he give him fifty 
cents in money. An’ that was horse-manure. When he went home, 
he put his hand in his pocket, an’ it was nothin’ but horse-manure. 
Devil had a club foot. ‘‘Now,” said she, “you been playin’ the 
fiddle for the Devil.”” An’ he never went no more. 


19. “FIXED.’’! 


Man went to a man’s house to stay all night. Man of house said, 
“T tell you my case.” Woman was keeping his wife from having 
a child — fixed her. (Heap cu’ious things in de worl’.) Told him 
next morning what todo. Send servant to neighbor’s house after fire. 
Somebody settin’ at chimney ask, ‘‘ How is the mistress?’’ — “ Well 
as she could be expected of. She had a fine son.”” She reached up 
the chimney-corner an’ pulled down a sack. Out popped something. 
She said, ‘‘God’s above the Devil.”” When he [the servant?] got 
back, she did have a fine son, sure enough. 


20. ALLIGATOR’S TAIL; IN THE BRIAR-PATCH.? 


Ol’ ’Possum tol’ ol’ Rabbit one day, if he get him a piece of ol’ 
Alligator’s tail, he’d give him forty dollars. He studied an’ studied 
about it, an’ he didn’t know what to do about it. One day he came 
along ol’ Alligator, an’ dey walked an’ talked an’ walked an’ talked 
an’ went a long ways together. Rabbit he had a little hatchet in his 
overcoat-pocket, an’ he chopped off alligator’s tail, an’ picked it up 
an’runwithit. Alligator said, ‘‘ Never mind, never mind! Match yer 
for it, match yer for it, if it take yer seven year!” Ol’ Rabbit turned 
‘round. ‘Meet in such a field, ol’ straw field, fight about it, see 
about it.’”” They meet tha’. Ol’ Alligator got there first. Ol’ Rabbit 


1 Informant 9. 2 Informant 4. See this number, pp. 171, 225. 
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sot it all a-fire all ’round. They met tha’. ‘Match yer for it, 
match yer for it, if it take seven year!”’ Ol’ Rabbit tol’ him meet 
him in such an’ such a place agin. ‘Fight about it, see about it.” 
Ol’ Rabbit he goes an’ sets him a steel trap. Ol’ Rabbit he got out 
tha’, an’ ol’ Alligator says, “Please, brother Rabbit, let me out! 
Please, brother Rabbit, let me out!” He let him out den, an’ ol’ 
Alligator made out if he was goin’ to throw ol’ Rabbit in de ribber. 
De rabbit made out like as he wanted him to throw him in de ribber. 
An’ he said he wouldn’t throw him in the ribber, he’d throw him in de 
briar-patch, he wanted to punch his eyes out. He throwed him in 
de briar-patch. Ol’ Rabbit jumped up an’ said, “‘ Dat’s de very place 
I wanted to git a long time ago.” 


21. THE DEVIL MARRIAGE.! 


One time a lady said she was never goin’ to marry a man unless he 
was dressed in gol’. Her father had a party,? en a man came dressed 
in gol’. Somebody at the gate. Man’s son ran out, car’ed him to 
where the ol’ people were. ‘‘Look as if you was havin’ some to do 
here.’”’ — “‘ Yes,”’ said the man of the house, “you better go an’ take 
part with them.’’ Man’s daughter took man dressed in gol’ for her 
partner. Little boy about twelve noticed him, en said, “Sister, 
don’t you notice his feet?’’ — “‘What’s wrong? Why, no!’’ — ‘Why, 
sister, they ain’t nothin’ but nubbed.* Notice them when he get 
playin’. You ask moder what’s the matter wi’ his feet.”” — ‘Frien’, 
what’s de matter wi’ your feet?’”’ — “I fell in the fire when I was a 
little feller like you, en my feet got burned off.”” Now his hand burned 
too. He said he fell in the soap-pot when he was a small boy.* He 
fixed to be married. Dat night said he mus’ go home. He kyar’ed 
dat man’s daughter back with him. She says, ‘‘ You let brother go 
with me. I’m goin’ to a strange place. I like to have some of my 
people goin’ with me.” Little boy says, “Sister, don’t you notice 
how he done? When he got up in his buggy, he throw out an aigg. 
He say, ‘Hop en skip. Betty, go ’long.’’”’ Betty des flew. He went 
until he came to where was a great big smoke. Girl said, ‘‘ Mister, 
what sort of a big smoke? I can’t go through dat smoke.” — ‘Oh, 
dat my han’s burnin’ off new groun’. I go en lay that smoke.” — 
“Sister, don’t you take notice what he said. ‘Hop, skip, Betty,’ 
till we come to this smoke. He stop Betty, he lay this smoke. Is 

1 Informant 3. Heard by my informant at Macon, Ga. Compare Jones, XXXIV; 
MAFLS 2 : 69; Parsons, XXIII; Pub. Folk-Lore Soc. 55 : XXXIV, L. 

? Variant: Her father, the king, gave a big dance. This variant and the following 
were told me by Young’s daughter Katherine, who had heard the tale only from her father. 

8 Variant: Clubbed. 

‘ Variant: His father was making a plant-bed, and he ran through. His mother was 
making a pot o’ lye, and he grabbed in it. 
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you willin’ to go back home with me, sister? That ain’t nothin’ in de 
worl’ but the Devil.’”” Brother threw out an aigg, en said, “Wheel, 
Betty!’’ En Betty wheel. “Betty, go ‘long! Hop en skip!” En 
Betty flew back home to her father. En behol’! next mornin’ what 
should we see but the Devil comin’. He went up to de gate. He 
says,? — 


“‘Enbody here? 
Enbody here? 

Name Ma’y Brown 
Genral Cling town.”’ 3 


Ol’ witch‘ says, — 
‘Somebody here, 
Somebody here. 
Name Ma’y Brown 
Genral Cling town. 


‘What is whiter, 

What is whiter, 

Than any sheep’s down 
In Genral Cling town? 


“‘Snow is whiter, 

Snow is whiter, 

Than any sheep’s down 
In Genral Cling town. 


‘‘What is greener, 

What is greener, 

Than any wheat growed 
In Genral Cling town? 


‘Grass is greener, 
Grass is greener, 

Than any wheat growed 
In Genral Cling town. 


“What is bluer, 

What is bluer, 

Than anything down 
In Genral Cling town? 


“The sky is bluer, 
The sky is bluer, 


1 Ol’ Betty turned an’ went back to his master. That man know that Betty turn up 
to dat lady’s house an’ car’ed her home. He gettin’ in his cheriot an’ come back as 
hard as he could. 

2 Young chanted the following. Obviously he had originally heard it sung. 

3 “That was hell.” 

4 Variant: The lady brother went an’ got an ol’ woman who could answer that ol’ 
man’s questions. If that ol’ woman couldn't have answered one of them questions, she’d 
{he’d] have got that girl. 
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Than anything down 
In Genral Cling town. 


“What is louder, 
What is louder, 

Than any horns down 
In Genral Cling town? 







“Thunder is louder, 
Thunder is louder, 

Than any horns down 
In Genral Cling town.’ ! 








Ol’ Bad Man (ol’ Scratch) said he won her soul. Ol’ witch taken sole 
off shoe en throw at him. He jumped at it en took it down.? 






22. BLUE-BEARD.?® 


He had a big basket he car’ed on his back. He’d go to people’s 
house an’ beg fur something to eat; an’ when de pretty girls would 
come out an’ gi’ him something to eat, he grabbed ’em in the basket 
an’ run away wi’ them. He had a fine large place he car’ed ’em to — 
to his kingdom. He gi’ ’em de keys. He tol’ ’em everything there 
belonged to them but one room. ‘Don’t go in there.” He tol’ ’em 
the day they went in that room, they would be put to death. Married 
seven times, an’ all was sisters. The seven wife one day, when he was 
gone away, she taken the keys an’ looks in dat room. Finds all her 
sisters dead in there in a pile. She is so excited, she dropped the 
keys an’ got them bloody. So he come back an’ call for his keys. 
She kep’ them hid from him for several days, didn’ want him to see 
‘em. At las’ she brought them out an’ give them to him. He tol’ 
her to say a prayer. She prayed seven times. An’ her seven brothers 
came jus’ as he went to kill her. An’ he ran away into the woods, 
an’ never been seen since. 
















23. TICKLING ’POSSUM. 


Coon tol’ ’Possum, ‘“‘Why you didn’t fight?” Ol’ ’Possum said 
Dog tickle him so he couldn’t fight fur laughin’. 








24. THE FROG. 


One time there was a lady, kind of a witch like. She took the frawg, 
she skinned the frawg, she stuffed the hide with wheat bran. She 







1 Compare JAFL 12 : 129, 130. 

? Variant: He said, ‘“‘Skip er light, Betty, an’ go ‘long.” 

8’ Informant 2. The source of this tale is not, I incline to think, literary; at least, 
not immediately literary. But the Young girls have many visitors, both negro and 
white; and the sources of their tales are various, and not to be learned with certainty. 

‘ Informant 3. Compare Jones, I; Harris 1 : III. 
5 Informant 3. 
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sot the frawg on the hear([th] befo’ the fire. An’ she tol’ that frawg 
to go where she want to stop at. An’ whenever she got thar, Frawg 
come ameetin’ of her. ‘I want my daughter to come whar I is,” 
Next day say, ‘You come back here an’ sit down whar you star’ 
from, so I know what to do.” De frawg come back, an’ sot down an’ 
said, ‘Meet me.”’ Car’ed de woman, an’ de frawg come jumpin’ 
in from under de house where was goin’ in.! Sure enough, she blessed 
de frawg befo’ de master, an’ de master shot her down in de yard. 


25. WOMAN UP A TREE.” 


Once it was a woman up a tree, an’ her man (Mr. Fox) come an’ 
waited for her. So he diggin’ her grave. An’ she yet hadn’t come. 
He said, “Soon time for her to come. I wonder what’s the reason 
she don’t.’”” Put down his shovel an’ spade. He said, “I can’t 
dig her grave to-night.” An’ he went away. The nex’ mornin’ he 
went to see her. An’ she said, — 


“T riddle um awry, I riddle tum a right, 
Where did I see you las’ Friday night? 
When de wind did blow, my heart did ache, 
To see what a hole that fox did make.’ 3 


26. OLD MAN ON A HUNT.! 


A crowd of boys went out a-huntin’ one night. One said to their 
grandfather, ‘‘Don’t you want to go too?’ — “No, I can’t walk.” 
Ol’ man never walked. “I'll tote you.’’ De dogs treed something. 
Whatever it was they treed said, “Sunday night, Monday night, 
Tuesday night, Wednesday night, Thursday night, Friday night, 
Saturday night, Sunday night, ol’ Raccoon sees no rest.” The 
boys broke an’ ran, an’ dropped de ol’ man. When they got back to 
de house, de ol’ man was sittin’ dere. ‘“‘Grandpa, how did you come 
here?” He said, “I come in wid de dogs.” ® 

1 The only explanation I could get from those present was that the frog told the woman 
what to do. 

2 Informant 2. ‘One Moonlight Night” (FSSJ 2 : 297-299); ‘‘Mr. Fox”’ (Jacobs). 

8 Second version: Riddle em, riddle em, riddle em right, 

Where was I las’ Friday night? 
De wind did blow, de leaves did quake, 
To see what a hole dat fox did make. 


Third version: Me riddle, me riddle, me riddle de ri’, 
Whar’ were you las’ Friday night? 


Fourth version: I sot high an’ look low. 
Behol’, behol’! de fox dig, dig. 
4 Informant 2. 
5 Variant: ‘‘ Poor ol’ ‘possum don’ see no rest.’’ Thisline is sometimes sung or chanted. 
€ Variant: ‘‘Had no more use for de rheumatism.’’ Compare No. 12. 
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27. FISHING ON SUNDAY. 


There was a boy always made a business of going fishin’ on Sunday. 
Mother said it was not right to go fishin’ on the Sabbath day.? - Boy 
said he could ketch more fish that day. Caught a fish. The fish 
said, — 

“Clean me, Simon.? 
Eat me, Simon. 
Now lay down, Simon.” 


He busted open.* 


(Second Version.®) 


Ol’ uncle Daniel said he was an awful good fisher. An’ people 
would tell him it was wrong. An’ they went on a Sunday, an’ he 
throwed his hook in. An’ something bit his hook that could talk. 
An’ said, “‘Pull me up, Daniel!”” God makes a lenger hup, Daniel, 
huh. ‘‘Carry me to de house, Daniel!” Told him, ‘‘Clean me, 
Daniel! Get your pot, Daniel! Go to spring, Daniel! Put me on, 
Daniel! I’m done, Daniel. Take me up, Daniel! Eat me up, 
Daniel! The last mouthful you eat, your soul shall be sudden apick ? 
(go to torment). 


28. THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER SNAKE.® 


De chil’ would go out an’ sit in de chimney-corner to eat. Her 
moder axed her, ‘‘Why you go out o’ de house to eat?”” She said she 
had to go. De moder followed her. She put a spoonful of milk in her 
mouth an’ den a spoonful in de snake mouth. De moder said dat 
would never do fur her chil’ to eat with a snake. De chil’ said, ‘Ive 
been eatin’ for some time with dat snake.’’ Her moder said, “‘I’m goin’ 
to kill dat snake.”” — ‘‘Won’t be worth while to kill dat snake, I'll 
die.”” — ‘‘No, you won’t.”’ Moder killed dat snake, an’ de girl die.® 


1 Informant 9. Generally known. Compare MAFLS 2: 120; Parsons, XXV. 

2 “Tt’s sure wrong to go fishin’ on Sunday,’’ commented the narrator’s daughter, a 
woman about fifty-five. And she told a story of how she once went and was almost 
“drownded.”’ 

3 In telling this tale, a girl in another family called the boy Jacky. Her mother cor- 
rected her, saying, ‘‘Simon, my mammy said to me.’ In the Bahaman tale the boy is 
called Simon. 

4 Variant: ‘‘ An’ the fish went back to de sea.”’ 

5 Informant 7. 

6 I was unable to get any explanation of this sentence. 

7 An expression not known to other informants. 

8 Informant 9. 

® Variant: ‘‘She got de snake breat’.’’ The belief is current in the Bahamas that 
if you kill the snake or the cat working witch for a person, the person will die, too. 
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29. THE WOMAN-HORSE.! 


Two farmers lived close together. They didn’t like each other, 
One farmer had a fine piece of tobacker, an’ at night a great big ol’ 
white horse would come in his field an’ tear his tobacker to pieces, 
So he made up his mind to stop it that night. He went to de fence 
an’ gethered him up a rail, an’ sot down. An’ when de horse come, 
an’ at full speed, he knocked it backuds with the rail. It was that 
other man’s wife he foun’ layin’ over the other side of the fence a- 
shiverin’. 

30. RACING THE TRAIN.” 

Once there was two Archman who had never seen a train. They 
decided they wanted to see one. They went out in the road an’ lay 
down till the train came along. Train came along an’ frightened 
them. An’ they run along the railroad, follerin’ the train. One.of 
them left the railroad-track an’ ran into the woods. The other 
remained on the railroad-track, an’ called to him runnin’ in the woods 
if he couldn’t outrun the train on that pretty road, how could he runnin’ 
in the woods? 


31. “MAN ABOVE.” 


Man was jealous of his wife, an’ he come in one day an’ ask her who 
had been there. An’ she said, ‘“‘No one.’’ But he said, ‘‘ Yes, there 
have, an’ I’m goin’ to beat you.” She said, ‘Well, you can, but 
there’s a man above knows all things.’’ An’ the man above said, 
“Yes, an’ there’s a man under the bed knows as much as I do.”’ 


32. THE THREE LITTLE PIGS.* 


Ol’ Fox got little Whitey an’ car’ed him off one day. Nex’ day he 
come an’ got Brownie. Nex’ day he come to get little Blacky. He 
went into his house an’ shut his door. An’ he could not get in. 
Blacky had to go to de market nex’ day to buy a big dinner-pot an’ 
some cabbage. As he was comin’ home, he heard de fox in de wood 
comin’ behin’ him. He jumped in de pot an’ commence rollin’ 
down de hill so fas’ he lef’ de fox behin’. He run in de house an’ shut 
de do’, an’ put his pot o’ water on de fire. An’ de fox jumped up on 
top of de house an’ jumped down de chimney. Little Pig commence 
dancin’ an’ singin’, — 

1 Informant 2. 

? Informant 5. This story can hardly be accounted a folk-tale—as yet. I include 
it, however, as an illustration of the type of narrative which appears to be taking the 
place of the more familiar tale in North Carolina. Anecdotes about Irishmen have a 
distinct vogue. Indeed, the Archman has become as much of a stock character as 
Rabbit or Hant. 


8’ Informant 5. 
4 Informant 2. Compare JAFL 9 : 290; Pub. Folk-Lore Soc. 55 : XXVI. 
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“Oh, my! by de hair of my chin, chin, chin, 
Dat is de way to take foxes in.” 


33. THE WITCH SPOUSE.! 


There was a woman who wouldn’ eat like people. She would cook 
that man’s, her husband’s, dinner. He would ask her to come in an’ 
eat. She would crumble her bread up jus’ the same as a little sparrer. 
She had a quill she would crumble it up with, an’ eat it like a sparrer. 
At night, when he would go to sleep, she would slip out an’ dress 
herself an’ go out to de graveyards. An’ one day, when they had a 
buryin’, he decided to watch her. That night, when she got up an’ 
got dressed an’ went out, he dressed an’ went out behin’. He hid 
behin’ a bush. She would dig up that body an’ cut off slashes of ’em 
jus’ like meat, an’ eat ’em. When he seed her do that, he jus’ tipped 
on back to de house an’ get back to de bed befo’ she get there. An’ she 
came back in the night, an’ got undress an’ got back into the bed. 
He made no noise, like he never been up. An’ nex’ day he went to de 
king, her father, an’ tol’ him about it. An’ when she got there, he 
got after her about it. An’ she was ketchin’ her husban’, an’ beated 
him half to death about it. An’ she was gone, an’ never was foun’ 
any mo’. 

34. OUT OF HER SKIN.’ 

Two ladies livin’ togeder. Plenty to eat, dress fine. ‘I’m goin’ 
off to-night.” Pull off deir top garment an’ pulled off deir skin. 
Went out by de chimney. Came back by de chimney. Said, ‘Hit 
tit, here we go!’’ Man in store losin’ his goods. Said, ‘‘May be 
witch.”” — ‘No witches in this part of country.’’ — ‘“‘How you ketch 
’um?”’ Get two pods of red pepper. Come down chimney. “Hit, 
tit, down we go!’”’ One went to his [her] skin, couldn’t get in. It was 
hot to him [her]. Started to put ’em on. “Dis is hot, sister.” 
Said, “Skinny, don’ you know me?” Skin never did speak.* ‘“‘Lor’, 

1 Informant 10. Heard by my informant from Fannie Wason of Blew’s Creek. 
Compare Harris 3: XI; MAFLS 2:7, 27, 117 (X); Parsons, XX; Pub. Folk-Lore 
Soc. 55 : XXIV, XLIII; JAFL 9 : 127. 

2 Informant 3. On Andros Island, Bahamas, the gist of this tale was given me as 
an actual occurrence. Salt and pepper were put in the disembodied skin, and the same 
words were said by the owner on her return: ‘Kinny, "Kinny, don’ you know me?”’ 
For the belief in the Leeward Islands, see Udal, J. S. (FL 26 : 281); for it elsewhere in the 
Southern States see JAFL 12 : 110-111; 22 : 253; this number, p. 209; for it in Guiana 


see p. 242 of this number. 
* In connection with this tale the following jingles were recited by others present: — 


If I jump in your skin, 

I'll be your popper. 

When you jump out, I jump in, 
An’ there'll be you agin. 

You jump out, I jump in. 

I'll be in my skin agin. 
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sister, what shall we do? Only two hours to live. Suppose some one 
come in.” — “I’m goin’ to wrap up in a sheet, keep de daylight 
from shinin’ on us. Soon de daylight strike us, drop dead.” As 
soon as de day light ’em, clin! one drop dead.' Clin! oder one drop 
dead. 


(Second Version.*) 


Stealing molasses from cellar. Man watched, an’ three witches 
came. Each said, “In an’ out I go.” Dropped her garments an’ 
went into the cellar. Man kept the suits of the witches. They found 
out who was taking the molasses. 


35. MUSTARD-SEED.® 


Ol’ witch goin’ from house to house. Too much work to do in one 
place. People throwed mustard-seed in her way. Had to pick up 
one by one befo’ she lef’. ‘“‘Here I am, where shall I hide myself?” 
Says, “I'll never get in a place like that again. Bes’ way to carry 
gol’ an’ silver with me. I’ve done foun’ out they can’t do anything 
with the mustard-seed while I carry the gol’ an’ silver.” After she 
got her gol’ an’ silver, she did go all right. Didn’ have to pick up 
the seed. Made good time then. 


36. FEASTING ON bDoG.5 


De ol’ man was gone with a sack, like as he was going ’possum- 
huntin’. He came home, an’ he said to his wife he’d get de dinner. 
So after they had dinner, she brushed up de scraps an’ de bones, an’ 
she called her dog Hector. ‘‘What you call Hector fur?’ he said. 
“You done suck up his bones.”’ ® 


(Second Version.") 


Ol’ woman an’ man didn’t have nothing to eat. She tol’ him to go 
out an’ get something. If he didn’t bring home something, he 
couldn’t lay in de bed with her dat night. He went out. He brought 
back something, an’ he cooked it. ‘Dis is mighty curious meat,” 
she said. “I eat it, but it didn’t set right with me.” — “You said I 


1 Compare CR 70 : 383. 

2? Informant If. 

8’ Informant 12. 

4 In the Bahamas, corn or “benny” will be poured out before the house-door or 
inside the haunted room to distract the ‘‘speerit’’ or ‘“‘hant.” It must be picked up 
grain by grain. For like belief or practice in Jamaica and in Grenada see FL 15 : 214; 
Bell 167. For the belief in Guiana see p. 242 of this number. 

5 Informant 13. 

6 Variant: ‘‘You the bigges’ fool I know. Ain't you done eat Gunner, an’ now you 
want ter feed him.” 

7 Informant 9. 
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couldn’t lay in de bed with you if I didn’t bring something to eat. 
It is mighty curious meat. It’s a dawg.” 


37. KEEPING PACE. 


The man was comin’ from de mill, an’ he seen a pretty white bed 
made up on one side de road. An’ he got down offen his horse an’ 
th’owed a rock on to de bed. An’ he went on to de oder side. An’ 
he th’owed it again. An’ it rose up an’ got on de horse’s back behin’ 
him. An’ de horse was jus’ a-runnin’. An’ she says, “Lor’ me! isn’t 
we ridin’ fine? I can ride as fas’ as de horse can go.” 


38. BUGER.? 


Was a man went to visit. Saw a little white baby on the roadside. 
Picked it up, an’ it growed an’ growed an’ growed. He had to put 
iton his back. An’ when he got home, it was a great big white woman. 
She said, “‘ Take me back where you car’ed me from.” It was a buger. 


39- THE WITCHES AND THE pocs.® 


One time a woman had two little boys. They were mighty mean 
little boys, and she couldn’t do anything with ’em, ’an she had tol’ 
‘em she was goin’ to give them to the ol’ witch. One evening the 
witch came up, an’ she tol’ the witch what time she was going to send 
these boys to the spring. An’ the witch cut [caught] the little boys 
an’ carried them home. Put ’em in the bed. They begin to whet 
an’ tap their knives an’ say, — 


“T’'ll whet my knife, 
I’ll tap my knife, 
I’ll go through ham an’ fat to-night.’ 4 


“Are you asleep?”’® Little boys said, ‘‘No, not quite.’’ — ‘‘What’s 
de matter?’’ They says, ‘‘My head is not high enough.” An’ they 
fixed their heads. Again, — 


“T’ll whet my knife, 
I'll tap my knife, 
I’ll go through ham an’ fat to-night.” 


“Are you asleep?’’ — ‘No, not quite.’”’ — “‘What’s the matter?” — 
“T haven’t got kiver [cover] enough.”” They began, — 


1 Informant 2. Compare this number, p. 209. 

2 Informant 10. A common synonyme for ha’nt, meaning ‘‘ghost”’ or “apparition.” 

8 Informant 7. Compare Harris 3: XI, XII; MAFLS 2:25 (VII), 83 (XXID; 
MAFLS 3: 92; Parsons, XXX; Smith, 55-56. 

‘ Variant: I go through fat an’ lean to-night. 

* The second syllable is emphasized and drawled out. 
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“T’ll whet my knife, 
I’ll tap my knife, 
I’ll go through ham an’ fat to-night.” 


“Ain’t the boys sleepin’ good?” one said to another. The boys had 
fall over a stick of wood what was under the bed. They put the 
stick of wood in the bed, an’ they crawled under the house an’ went 
back to the spring, an’ clam’ the tree. The witches passed ’em. One 
gets de lantern, an’ de oder the axe. They found ’emupatree. They 
begin to cut the tree. The little boy axed to pray. 

“King Kilus,? s 

King Lovus,! 

I’m only twenty-five ? miles from home.” 


An’ dey begin to cut. An’ the dogs would howl. Little boy axed to 
pray again. 

“King Kilus, 

King Lovus, 

I’m only a little way from home now.” 


An’ the dogs come an’ killed the witches, an’ carried the little boys 
home. 


40. FATAL IMITATION.’ 


One time an ol’ rooster an’ a rabbit farmin’. One day tol’ de 
rooster ter come to de fiel’ ter hoe corn. Ol’ Rabbit down in de fiel’, 
Ol’ Rooster up to de house. Ol’ Rooster come back, put his head up 
on his wing. Ol’ Rooster tol’ Rabbit his wife cut off his head. Ol’ 
Rabbit went tol’ his wife, ‘“‘Wife cut off my head.’’ She said, ‘‘Oh, 
it will kill you.’”’— ‘Cut off my head.’”’ When she got to cuttin’ 
it off, he said, ‘‘Stop, stop!” 


41. THE PUMPKIN.! 


Tol’ Jack to get de fastes’ horse in de lot. He got up on de horse 
to go out on de plantation to drop de pum’kin-seed. He made a 
hole wi’ de stick, dropped de seed. Horse ran as fas’ as he could. 


1 Names of dogs. In one variant the dog’s name is Carlo. 

2 Variant: Forty. 

3 Informant 14 This pattern is common among Portuguese-Negro tales I have col- 
lected from Cape Verde Islanders. See this number, pp. 226, 237. 

4 Informant 3. This tale and the following present a type whose pattern or ornament 
is maximum exaggeration. These two tales are instances of the same type I have found 
well marked in Bahama and in Cape Verde Islands tales. This type of expression appears 
to make a peculiar appeal to certain narrators, who indulge in it whenever the tale affords 


opportunity. These narrators are comparatively few. 
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Vine ran faster. You clim’ up on top of that leaf an’ holler.1 Dat 
pum’kin-vine had pum’kins on it. My marster had two hawgs. Dey 
went away. De hawg-feeder name Jack. “Jack, we got to look for 
dem hawgs. Won't do to let ’em run away. Go to house, .ask 
mistress for half a shoulder of meat, an’ cook me some bread.”’ De 
hawgs had eat a hole in dat pum’kin, an’ staid in dere until nex’ 
plantin’-time. From dat pum’kin-vine they build a hotel in Richmon’. 
Made pretties’ doors an’ winders you ever saw. 


42. THE TURNIP.’ 


One day there was a man in this country. An’ he called to de man 
to stay all night. His name was John. He ’plied to him, ‘‘What’s 
your occupation?’”’ Says, “Turnip-grower.”’ Says he cultivated an 
acre of land. He put it knee-deep manure. He sowed. de seed. 
Didn’t but one come up. It growed so big that they put a fence 
aroun’ it. It raised de fence.’ Says, ‘“‘What’s your occupation?” 
He said, ‘‘Pottery.’”” He was three weeks amouldin’ a big pot. It 
wore out three-power hammer before it struck the ground. He ’plied 
to him, ‘‘What you better do in that big pot?” He said, “Jus’ to 
cook that turnip in.”’ 4 


43. THE SINGLE BALL.' 


{I failed to record this tale. It was told me substantially as it 
is given in “‘ Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast,’’ No. XLIX, and 
as it was subsequently told me by a native of New Providence, 
Bahamas, — a white man, who had heard it in boyhood from Bahaman 
Negroes.] 


44. AS BIG A FOOL.® 


Man was goin’ cortin’, an’ he tol’ de girl, an’ de ol’ woman an’ de 
ol’ man both, he wasn’t agwine to marry her.’ He tol’ ’em he’d ride 


1 Lulu Young told me about a stalk of corn that ‘‘kep’ on growing. There was a 
squirrel up on the ear of corn. The manclimbonup. It kep’ growing. He had to take 
an’ made a ladder to come back on to de groun’ on.” 

? Informant 5. 

3 Variant: A band of soldiers come along. Come up a storm, an’ they shelter 
under one leaf of the turnup. 

‘ Variant: They made a barrel to cook the turnup in, — a mile long an’ half a mile 
wide. 

5 Informant 1. 

* Informant 4. 

7 The first incident of this familiar tale of ‘‘The Three Sillies’’ is omitted. It 
was given me by another narrator as follows: ‘‘De ol’ man went out first to milk 
de cows. He staid so long, de ol’ lady went. She staid so long, de girl went. Staid 
so long, de feller went. Heasked them what was de matter. They said they was studyin’ 
‘bout what ter name de firs’ chil’.”’ 
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three miles, an’ ef he could fin’ three as big a fool as they was, he’d 
come back an’ marry her. An’ he went on "bout a mile, an’ the 
first man he see was tryin’ to pull a cow up on de house to eat the moss 
off the house.” He axed the man what was he doin’. He said he was 
haulin’ the cow up to eat the moss. He axed him why didn’t he get 
up an’ throw it down. “Thank you kindly, Sir Stranger, many a 
cow’s neck I’ve broke tryin’ to pull it up to eat the moss off my house.” 
He went on, an’ the nex’ man he come across was tryin’ to put on his 
pants. He had ’em hangin’ on a tree, an’ he was runnin’ an’ tryin’ 
to jump in ’em. Man axed him what he was doin’, an’ why didn’t 
he take ’em down an’ put ’em on right. “Thank you kindly, Sir 
Stranger, many a time I’ve cracked my shins tryin’ to put on my 
pants.”” He went on about a mile furder, an’ seed a little boy runnin’ 
through the house with a wheel-bar’ as hard as he could go. He 
axed him what he war doin’. He said he was haulin’ sunshine to 
dry the house. He went back then, an’ married the girl. 


(Second Version.") 


In a city they was goin’ to take an’ cut off all de people’s ears if 
they didn’t believe in the law. Ifa foolish one they fin’, they wouldn’t 
cut off their ears. One man got a chain, tie his cow, got ‘round on 
yonder side of his house, an’ pulled up his cow. The king come along. 
What was he doin’? He said, ‘There a vine on top of my house, 
I’m pulling the cow up to eat the vine off.’”’ An’ they didn’t cut off 
their ears. 


45. PLEASING EVERYBODY.’ 


Ol’ man an’ little boy was gwine to town one day. He was walkin’, 
an’ the little boy was ridin’ a mule. An’ they met a man, an’ he asked 
why didn’t they both ride. They both got on de mule, an’ went ona 
piece. He met another man. An’ he asked, ‘What are you doin’? 
Why don’t you both tote that mule?’”’ They both gathered him up 
then, an’ tote him. They got to a bridge, an’ de mule got scared an’ 
got loose on ’em, an’ jumped off an’ killed hisself. Ol’ man said, 
“Thah, now, that’s what I git by tryin’ to please everybody.” 


46. (a) PLAYING GODFATHER.® 


There was a fox, a rabbit, an’ a bear. They lived in a house to- 
gether. They was all married. They had a large pot of lard.‘ 


1 Informant 2. Compare JAFL 12: 109. 

2 Informant 4. 

’ Informant 15. Heard by my informant from Mary Dalton. Compare Jones, 
XXIV; Harris 1 : XVII; MAFLS 2: 19, 33 (XIII); Parsons, I. 

4 Variant: Bucket of butter in de branch. This and the following variants were 
given by Mary Dalton herself. See this number, p. 215. 
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They was all workin’ in the back, an’ all was goin’ to dinner at twelve 
o'clock. An’ Brother Rabbit he holler, an’ say now, “‘Miou!”’ — 
“What's the matter, Brother Rabbit?”’ He say, ‘‘ My wife call me.” 
— “Well, go see what she wants.” He’d go to the pot of lard an’ 
he’d eat half of it. He says, ‘What did she want?” He say, “She 


wants name de baby.’’— ‘‘Whatch yer name it?’ — “Sure-It’s- 
Good.” ! He waited a while longer. He holler, ‘‘Miou!” — ‘‘Whatch 
yer want?” He said, ‘Name de baby.” — “Whatch yer name it?” 
Said, ‘‘Half-Gone.” 2 He worked a while longer. He holler, ‘‘Miou!”’ 
again. ‘‘What’s de matter, Brother Rabbit?’’ — “Me wife callin’ 
me.’ — ‘‘Go see what she want.’ — ‘‘What she want?’ — “ Name 
the baby.”” — ‘What did you name it?’’ — “Lick-de-Bottom.”* He 


hadn’t been gone to de house. He had eat up all the lard. They all 
was goin’ to feast. After dey got through their work, when they went 
up to eat the lard, they saw it was gone. Dey axed him what had 
become of it. Said, ‘‘Tain’t me, tain’t me!” 


(5) JUMPING OVER THE FIRE. 


Terpin, Rabbit, Squirrel, Fox, all had a choppin’. Fox put the 
butter in the spring-house to keep it fresh. Rabbit claimed to have 
some of his folks sick. In the intervals of the choppin’ he’d go an’ 
get him a supply of butter. Asked how they was. He say, “No 
better.” In a short while he went again. So he went a third time. 
“How are they now?’’— “All gone now.”’ At twelve o'clock ol’ 
Fox went to de spring fer more meal. Foun’ his butter licked up 
clean. Claimed some of them had eaten it. Ol’ Rabbit fell on a 
plan for them to fin’ who had eaten the butter. ‘We'll build a big 
fire, an’ all mus’ go ’round an’ jump over this fire.” So ol’ Rabbit 
jumped further than any. All jumped over safe but ol’ Terpin. 
He falls in, an’ the rest says, “ Pile chunks on him. He’s the one who 
eats the butter.’’ 4 


47. THE STEP-MOTHER.® 


A woman had three children. She died. De man married again. 
Dey was mighty nice-lookin’ children when der moder was alive. Den 
one of them looked so bad. She was taken. Anoder one looked so 
bad, de man went to see an ol’ woman to find out from her what was 
the matter wid de children. They was mighty near gone. “I 
ain’t a-going to break peace. [Said the old woman,] “ You cut you five 

1 Variant: Beginder. 

2 Variant: Half-Way. 

3 Scrape-Bottom. 

‘ Informant 16. Compare Harris 1 : XVII; Harris 2 : XLII. 

5 Informant 9. 
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switches. An’ you go to de house ’fore de horn blows for dinner, an’ 
set in the chimney-corner.”’! She greased one of them on mouth and 
hands, like dey had eat.2 She wasn’t puttin’ a thing in them. “If 
you tell your daddy dat you don’t eat your dinner, I’ll kill you.” 
She took another one of de children, an’ when she was greasin’ it, 
he came in. De children told de people deir moder throw dirt in de 
pan in de play-house for’ em toeat. He took his switches an’ whipped 
his live wife. His children lived an’ was the same after dat. 


48. THE BEST PLACE.’ 


There was an ol’ man, an’ he had a wife, an’ she was always fussin’. 
One day she said to him, “I wish I was in heaven!” — “I wish I 
was in de still-house!’’ he said. ‘‘You always did wish to be in de 
best place.” 


49. WOMAN ON HOUSE-TOP.‘ 


Man asked her would she have anything that she found in her 
sack. She must go up on top of de house an’ stay there. ‘I'll have 


a young man in de mornin’.”” She done froze. De man was in de 
sack. He was goin’ to have her, but she was done dead. 


(Second Version.®) 


Ol’ lady wanted to marry. Devilish young boys put a wet sheet 
aroun’ her. She went out on top of de house, takin’ her seat up dere. 
Said, awful cold. De owl cried, ‘‘Huh, huh! Huh are you?” She 
answered, ‘‘ Anybody, Lord, jus’ so it’s a man.” 


50. THE TALKING BONES.® 


Said once a man was going off to take off tobacker. It was sleetin’ 
an’ snowin’. He come to an old house an’ took out de mules for a 
camp. Said dere was bones in de house. An’ de owner of the house 
told him if he would go an’ take one of dem bones, he would give him 
a whole lot of money. He begin to pick up de bones. Some one said, 
“Don’t take dat one, that bone is mine.’”’? Another said, “Don’t 
take dat bone, that bone’s mine.’’ An’ he picked up anoder one an’ 
started to run, an’ something tore him all to pieces. 

1 This was outside. 

2 It seems to have been a notorious trick for a niggardly mistress to get a meat-skin 
from the smoke-house and grease the mouths of her child slaves whenever she expected 
company. 

8’ Informant 17. 

‘ Informant 9. 

5 Informant 18. 

6 Informant 7. 

7 Said in high-pitched, shrill, squeaking voice. 
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51. THE HAUNTED HOUSE.! 


Come along a woman with three children. Shemetaman. “Could 
I stay all night at your house?’’ Three miles from here he had a 
house. ‘‘You’re welcome to go. If you stay all night and tell me 
in the morning, I give you the house. You'll see things. You can’t 
stay there.” Gave her a light, a flat lamp with a rag put init. She 
found dat house just like people had left it. She fed de children. 
After a while something made a fuss. She kept a-readin’ de Bible. 
Do’ came open, a man came in.? Looked as if he was wrapped in a 
sheet. ‘‘In the name of the Father, the Son, an’ the Holy Ghost, 
what do you want here?” She said dat three times. Then he spoke. 
“You light your light sufficient an’ go with me in the cellar. You 
take a knife an’ a fork. Do what I tell you, an’ I'll ‘pear no more.” 
He showed her what to stick de knife at, an’ what to stick de fork. 
“Next morning you ‘quire for de three brothers an’ sister, an’ go in 
an’ find dis fork an’ knife sticking up in de cellar. You'll find a pot 
of money, an’ divide it up wit dese people. I’ll pear no more.” De 
man who owned de house give her de place. My mammy said her 
mammy knowed it was so, an’ told her about it. 


52. THE BLACK CAT. 


A man had a house an’ lot. He’d give it to any man who'd go an’ 
stay all night. An’ one ol’ black man said he could stay dere. An’ 
he took his Bible an’ his light, an’ sot down dah an’ went to readin’. 
An’ he looked ’round, an’ da sat an ol’ black cat aside of him. De 
ol’ black cat said, ‘‘Dere’s nobody here but I an’ you to-night.” He 
said, ‘‘ Dere’d be nobody here but you directly, neither.’”’* He broke 
out an’ run, an’ got powerful tired, an’ sat down on a log to rest; 
an’ he looked around, an’ dah sat de ol’ black cat again. An’ he said, 
“Dat was a right good race we had up here.” An’ he [the man] said, 
“We're goin’ to have anoder one too.” ® 


1 Informant 9. 

2 Variant: Down came a foot. Down came a leg. Down another leg. Down a 
body. Down his head. All jined up. 

3 Informant 4. See p. 224 (No. 7). 

4 Variant: Something came an’ put out hiscandle. Thing said, ‘‘Seem to be twoo’ us 
here to-night.’’ Man said, ‘‘Won’t be long won't be but one.’’— Another variant: Man 
taken off his shoes. Something come an’ says, ‘‘Tain’t nobody taken off his shoes but 
you an’ me to-night.’’ Man puttenon hisshoes. Man says, ‘‘ Yes, an’ in a few minutes 
I'll have mine on.” 

5 Variant: An’ he came to a fence an’ stop to rest. An’ the hant [in the shape of a 
person] says to him, ‘‘We had a powerful race, didn’t we?’’ An’ he says to him, “ Yes, 
an’ if you wait a minute, we’ll have another one.’’ — Another variant: He put out as hard 
as he could rip runnin’. Says, ‘‘Ain’t nobody runnin’ but me an’ you ternight."’ He lit 
out again an’ runnin’. Then he sot down an’ res’. Said, ‘‘We sure have taken a good 
rest." The man say, “ Yes, an’ I’m goin’ to take anoder one.” 
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53. SELF-CONFIDENCE.! 


Ol’ Tarpin started to cross the road. One of his neighbors saw him 
a week a-crossin’. Tree fell jus’ as he got across. He said, “‘Ain’t 
it well to be pyrt!”’ ? 


54. THE WOMAN-CAT.® 


Der was a man owned a mill, an’ he couldn’t stay at it late. Some. 
thing would run him away.‘ One day an ol’ traveller® come along, 
an’ asked him what would he give him to stay dere dat night. He 
said he would give him mos’ anything if he would stay. So he went 
in, an’ takin’ his book, his Bible, an’ surd, an’ sat down an’ kimminced 
a-readin’. It was eight or nine cats® came in ’rectly after dark, an’ 
staid there until gettin’ late. An’ one of them made a drive at de 
man, an’ he up with his surd an’ cut his right front foot off. An’ 
dey all left then. Nex’ mornin’ he went up to de house fur breakfast. 
An’ de miller he was gettin’ breakfas’. His wife was not able.” He 
wanted to know what was de trouble. He said she was cuttin’ a 
ham-bone in two an’ hurt her han’. He showed the man a ring, an’ 
asked him would he own it. He said he would. He said that was 
his wife ring he bought him [her] befo’ dey was married. So they went 
in de room an’ asked her was dat her ring. Shesaidit wasnot. Then 
they looked, an’ her right han’ was cut off at de wrist. 


55. THE MURDEROUS MOTHER.® 


An o]’ man caught a ’possum, an’ carried it home for his wife. An’ 
she put it on an’ baked it. An’ she kept a tastin’ until she eat it all 
up.® An’ she had a little boy name Finlay. An’ she said, “If I give 
yo a piece of butter an’ bread, can I kill you?’’ — “‘ No’m.” — “Say 
‘yes,’ Finlay.” She cut his head off an’ his fingers, an’ put his head 
in de bed, an’ his fingers on de stone. An’ de ol’ man come. An’ de 
bird flew in his do’. Says, ‘‘ Wonder where is po’ little Finlay!” 


1 Informant 12. 

2 Pert, meaning lively. 

3 Informant 2. 

4 Variant: She turn to a horse an’ run the men away from the mill. 

5 Variant: Preacher. 

6 Variant: First came in was a white cat. Taken seat up there beside the man. 
Nex’ was a yaller cat. The white cat said, ‘‘Come in, pussy, like I had to do.” The 
yaller cat was taken a seat. Nex’ wasa black cat. ‘‘Come in, pussy, like I had to do.” 

. . — Another variant: Something like a rabbit. 

7 Variant: ‘‘My wife in bed.’’— ‘Get her up.’’ Got her up. She was out of her 
skin. It was jus’ like a beef. — Another variant: She had shoes on her hands, like a horse. 
He took and killed her. 

8 Informant 7. Compare MAFLS 2: 61, 75. 

For this opening cf. ‘‘ The Milk-White Doo"’ (Chambers, p. 49). 
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“Just look on de bed, you'll find his head. 
Look on de stone, you'll find his fingers.” 


Then the ol’ man prayed, “Drap*a little marble stone.” There 
dropped a stone an’ killed the ol’ lady." 


(Second Version.?) 


De mother cooked a ’possum, an’ she kept a tastin’ it till she ate it 
allup. Then she takin’ her little girl an’ cut her head off an’ cooked 
her. An’ ol’ par’t [parrot] he would say, ‘‘Where’s little Nellie? 
Where’s little Nellie?’? She would shoo him off. An’ when her 
husban’ come at dinner, he wanted to know where was the baby. 
She says she eat her dinner an’ gone to sleep. An’ ol’ par’t would 
come an’ say, ‘‘Where’s little Nellie?’”’ He said, — 


“Little Nellie is dead. 
Look in de bed, 
An’ you'll see her head.” 


An’ he looked an’ found her head. He take it an’ put her in a barrel, 
poured lamp-oil over her, an’ drove spikes, sot it a-fire, an’ rolled her 
off down the hill. 


(Third Version.*) 


“If I give you a lump of sugar as big as my fist, can I kill you?” 
De chil’ said, “‘Yes.’’ She took it out to de chop-block, an’ she laid 
it on de block an’ she chopped off its head. De fader came home. 
De moder cooked her, an’ gave her to de fader to eat. De speerit 
came an’ said, 

““My mother killed me. 

My father ate me. 

My brothers buried my bone 
Under a marble stone.” 


56. THE CAT WHO WANTED SHOES.” 


Once dere was a man named Tom Conder. It was a great large 
cat come in his house, an’ staid for twelve months. He got ready to 
go to town with some ’backer. An’ de cat said to him, “I want you 
to bring me back a pair of shoes. If you don’t, I will destroy your 
wife an’ childrun while you gone.’’ So he promised her he would. 
He tol’ some fellows about de cat talkin’. Dey said it was a witch, 
an’ fur him to bring it off de nex’ day, an’ they would meet him an’ 
kill it. An’ so he gethered it up to carry it to town to get a shoe. 
When he met ’em, they wanted to know what he had in his sack. 


1 Another stone dropped, but what it did the informant forgets. 
? Informant 2. 
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One said, ‘Have you got liquor?’”’ An’ he said, “No.” Then the 
oder jerked de sack off his back, an’ out jumped de cat, an’ de dogs 
ran in behind it. 


57. STRAW INTO GOLD.! 


Once dere was a queen married a c’uel man. He would put a lot 
of straws down an’ tell her to turn ’em into gold by de time he get 
back. One day she was a grievin’ because she could not turn ’em 
into gold. An’ a ol’ man come along an’ axed her why does she weep, 
kind miss. ‘‘ Because I cannot turn those straws into gold.” An’ he 
said, “I will turn ’em into gold fur you if you will give me your first 
chil’.””, An’ hedid. An’ he come again furdechil’. She did not recep 
[?] to him to take de chil’ jus’ den. An’ he said, “If you will tell me 
my name, I will not take it.’”, Another man come an’ tol’ her to write 
down all de dead an’ all de livin’ people names. An’ she did. One 
day ol’ man was a-huntin’. He seen a little cabin in de forest. He 
heard a noise. He went close an’ listened, an’ he heard an ol’ man 
singin’, — 

“To-day I was buried, 
To-morrow I was brew. 

And then for de queen chil’ 

I shall take. 

I’m so glad then she do not know 
That my name is Tambutoe.” 


He went back to take de chil’. She said, ‘ You go away, ol’ Tambu- 
toe!” 
58. THREE-EYES.?” 


Once a woman had three children. She was sendin’ to mind de 
cow in de bottom. She wauld stick a pin in her sister’s ear an’ put 
her to sleep. An’ then she would take a little red switch an whup 
on de ground, an’ fix a nice table fur dinner. Then she would wake 
up her sister, an’ they would eat. Her mother sent de three-eyed 
girl one day to watch um. She taken an’ stickin a pin in the three- 
eyed girl’s head; an’ two eyes went to sleep, an’ one eye watched her 
an’ seed how she fixed her lunch. 


59. THE FROG WHO WOULD FLY.’ 


Once there was a frog that wished to fly. So some ducks decided 
to carry the frog. The ducks got a stick, and told the frog to take 


1 Informant 2. Compare Smith, 20-24. 

2? Informant 2. 

8 Informant 7. This tale is a variant, I surmise, of a tale I found common among the 
Cape Verde Islanders, in which the birds lend their feathers and take them back again. 
The tale is also known to the Pueblo Indians. The only other American variant of the 
tale I have found is from Jamaica (Pub. Folk-Lore Soc. 55 : XL). 
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hold of it in the middle with his-mouth. The ducks took hold of the 
stick at each end. They went flying up in the air with the frog. 
They got up in the air, and met a gang of birds; and they said, “‘What 
a beautiful frog!’”” And the frog began to swell. ‘‘What a beautiful 
frog!” The frog swelled. And went to open his mouth to speak a 
word to the birds, and opened his mouth and turned the stick aloose, 
and fell to the ground and bursted himself open. 


60. BRAVE FOLKs.! 


Man an’ his wife livin’ in a small log-cabin. One day settin’ by 
the fire. A big bear walked in. So dis man he become frighten. 
He jumped upstairs. He was settin’ up there, lookin’ at his wife 
kill this bear. After she killed him, then he says, “What brave folks 
are we!”’ 


61. THE ADULTERESS.? 


While de man was gone from home, anoder man come and get in 
de bed. This man come home, an’ said, — 


“Ol’ lady, ol’ lady, what’s dat tied out dar?’’ — 

“You fool, you fool! you blin’ as you can be. 

It is nothing but a milch-cow my mother sent to me.”’ — 
“‘T been here, I been here, forty years or more, 

I never seen a milch-cow with saddle on before. 


“Ol’ lady, ol’ lady, what’s dat on de floor?” — 
“You fool, you fool! you blin’ as you can be. 

It is nothing but a churn my mother sent to me.’”’ — 
“‘T been here, I been here, forty years or more, 

I never saw a churn with heel-tops on before. 


“Ol’ lady, ol’ lady, what’s dat hangin’ up?” — 

“You fool, you fool! you blin’ as you can be. 

It is nothing but a strainer my mother sent to me.” — 
“I been here, I been here, forty years or more, 

I never saw a strainer with a brim on it before. 


““Ol’ lady, ol’ lady, what’s dat in de bed?” — 

“You fool, you fool! you blin’ as you can be. 

It is nothing but a baby my mother sent to me.”’ — 
‘“‘T been here, I been here, forty years or more, 

I never saw a baby with a mustache on before.” 


1 Informant 6. 

2 Informant 7. Neither my informant nor a much older woman who knew this 
fragment of the ballad of ‘‘Our Gude Man Came Hame at E’en”’ had any knowledge of 
its being sung. On Andros Island, Bahamas, it is still sung. 
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62. ANYHOW.! 


Once dere was three little children. Their mother had died. An’ 
de people around had told de moder before she died dey’d treat her 
children kind. An’ said, one day after de moder was buried, de children 
would go to some of de people round’s house, an’ said ‘last de people 
drove ’em from de do’ an’ said de little children made a song: — 


mn M oderato. 
































CA 
3. Moth-er’s gone, fa-ther’sgone, An’ broth - er’s gone .._ too. 
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Thank God! an - y - how. 





NEw YORK. 


1 Informant 7. The framing of this “‘spiritual’’ with narrative has a comparative 
interest for the student of the cante-fable in'the Bahamas and elsewhere. 
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NOTES ON FOLK-LORE OF GUILFORD COUNTY,! NORTH 


CAROLINA. 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


RIDDLES. 


Riddles 1 to 23 appeared to me to be more generally known than 
riddles 24 to 56; but, without further collecting, the impression 
must be taken as in a measure haphazard. But that riddles 1 to 23 
have a general circulation I can assert. 


1. Round as a biscuit,? 
Deep as a cup, 
All king’s * horses 
Can’t pull it up. 


NO 


Ans. — Well. 


. Round as a biscuit, 


Busy as a bee, 
The prettiest little thing 
I ever did see. 


Ans. — Watch. 


3. A house full, a yard full, 
An’ can’t ketch a spoonful. 


Ans. — Smoke. 


4. Long legs an’ short thighs, 
Bald head an’ no eyes. 


Ans. — Tongs. 


5. Long legs an’ short thighs, 
Rusty back an’ bullet eyes. 


Ans, — Frog. 


6. Dead in de middle, 
Live at each end. 


“I 


Ans. — A man and a horse ploughing. 


. Four standin’, 


Four hang downward, 
One twis’ about, 
An’ two look about.‘ 


Ans. — Cow. 


8. Black an’ white an’ red all over. 


Ans. — Newspaper. 


1 Several informants came from Rockingham County, and one family from Forsyth 


County. 
2 Variant: Hoop. 
3 Variant: Sixteen. 


4 Variant (White man): Four standers, 


Two hookers, 
Two lookers. 
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10. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


a. 


18. 


19. 
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. Runs all around the house 


An’ makes one track.? 
Ans. — Wheelbarrow. 


I went up a heap o’ steeple, 
There I met a heap o’ people, 
Some pernicky, some pernacky,? 
An’ some de color brown terbacky. 
Ans. — Bees, yellow-jackets, and waspés, 


. Green as grass, an’ grass it’s not. 


White as snow, an’ snow it’s not.’ 
Red as blood, an’ blood it’s not. 


Black as ink, an’ ink it’s not. 
Ans. — Blackberry. 


. Goin’ to everybody’s house, 


An’ didn’ go in. 
Ans. — Path. 
Eleven pears was hangin’ high, 
Eleven men went ridin’ by. 
Each man was takin’ a pear, 
An’ lef’ eleven hangin’ dere. 
Ans. — ‘‘Each Man” was the man’s name. 


A man shook it an’ shook it, 
An’ ol’ lady took up her apern and took it.‘ 
Ans. — Apple-tree. 


Large at the bottom, 
Small at the top, 
Thing in the middle 
Goes flippity flop. 
Ans. — Churn. 


I rode over London Bridge, 
Yet I walked. 
Ans. — ‘“‘ Yet I”’ was the name of a dog. 


Long slick black feller, 
Pull his tail an’ make him beller. 
Ans. — Shotgun. 


Little red ridin’ coat, 
The longer she lives, 


The shorter she grows. 
Ans. — Candlestick. 


Variant: What runs all the time an’ makes but one track? 
Variants: Some was nick, some was nack. Some was nickel. 
Variant: White as milk, an’ milk it taint. 

Variant: Up went the ol’ lady apern, 

An’ she took it. 
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20. Over water, under water, 
Got a tongue, 
Never drunk a drop.! 
Ans. — Wagon. 
21. Run an’ never walk, 
Tongue an’ never talk. 
Ans. — Wagon. 


22. Runs all day, an’ comes home with 
its tongue out at night. 
Ans. — Wagon. 
23. (a) Love I hold in my right hand, 
Love I see in yonder tree. 
If you tell me that riddle, 
You may kill me. 

Ans. — Her parents didn’ want her to get 
married. If she fix up a riddle they 
couldn’ unriddle, they would agree. 
If not, they would kill her. She had a 
dog name Love. Put a piece in her 
glove, another piece in a tree. 


(b) Love, Love, 

Love I stand, 

Love I see, 

Love I hol’ in my right hand. 

Unriddle that, 

You can hang me. 

Ans. — They was goin’ to hang a woman. 

They tol’ her if she tell a big riddle 
they wouldn’ hang. She taken an’ 
killed a dog. She had a dog name 
Love. Hada piece of em stuck upina 
tree, had a piece in her han’, a piece 
in her shoe. 


In the two preceding riddles (23, a and 6) the answer was given before 
the riddle; so that the riddle was set into a tale, so to speak. The 
like method was followed in what appears a variant of the same 
riddle.? 


(c) Said once there was a man who had done a hanging crime. He was 
going to be hung. An’ de men tol’ him if he tol’ a riddle dey couldn’ 
unriddle, dat they wouldn’t hang him. So he said, — 


Hone [horn] ate a hone in a high oak-tree. 
Unriddle dat, you may hang me.’ 


1 Variant: It goes to the brook, 
An’ got a tongue, 
But won't drink. 
2 See, too, ‘‘ Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina” (p. 184). ‘‘Woman upa 
Tree’’ was given to me indifferently, either as a tale or as a riddle. 
8 The criminal, it was explained, had a dog named “Horn,” and he it was who ate a 
horn. 
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24. Legs an’ don’t walk, 
Face an’ don’t talk. 
Ans. — Clock. 
25. Goes all day, 
Sits in a corner all night. 
Ans. — Shoe. 


26. You’ve got it. You know it. 
Somebody else use it more than you do. 
Ans. — Name. 
. De hog under the hill, 
The more corn you give her, 
The more she squeal. 


NO 
™N 


Ans. — Gris’ mill. 
28. All through the woods, 


An’ hasn’ got but one eye. 
Ans. — Axe. 


29. Blackie upstairs, 
Whitie downstairs. 
Ans. — Hen lays downstairs and goes up. 


’ 30. Bum bum in the house, 
Bum bum outdoors, 
Bum bum everywhere it goes. 


Ans. — Bumblebee. 
31. I wash my han’s in water 
Neither rain nor run. 
I dry my han’s on a napkin 
Neither wove nor spun. 
Ans. — Wash in watermelon, dry on the rind. 


32. Crooked as a rainbow, 
Teeth like a cat. 
Guess all your lifetime, 
You never guess that. 





Ans. — Saw. 
. Open like a barn door, 
Shuts up like a bet (bat). 
Guess all your lifetime, 
You never guess that. 


wow 
w 


Ans. — Umbrella. 
34. I ain’t got it, 
I don’t want it, 
If I had it, 
I wouldn’t take the world for it. 
Ans. — Bald head. 









. What is leaves its tongue out, cold or hot? 
Ans. — Dog. 
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36. 


37: 


38. 


39- 


40. 


41. 


44. 


45. 


Three legs up, 
Cold as a stone. 
Six legs down, 
Blood an’ bone. 
Ans. — A man riding a horse 
with a pot on his head. 
I had a dog. 
He had a name. 
I lay you can’t tell me! 
What his name. 
Ans. — ‘‘You Know,” his name. 
When it goes in, 
It’s stiff an’ stout. 
When it goes out, 
It’s floppin’ about. 
Ans. — Cabbage. 
The ol’ lady pitted it, 
An’ she patted it. 
The ol’ man undressed, 
An’ jumped at it. 
Ans. — Bed. 
Between heaven an’ earth 
An’ not on a tree. 
I’ve tol’ you, 
Now you tell me. 
Ans. — Nut on a tree. 
Hold my cock, 
Until I back my ass, 
An’ I will show you my nuts. 
Ans.— A man selling nuts, 
with a cock in his hand. 


. Way over yonder, in yonder flat 


I saw ten thousan’ workin’ at that. 
Some wore green coats, some wore black. 
Come, good scholar, an’ unriddle that! 
Ans. — Bugs of some kind. 


3. Roun’ as a ball, 


Sharp as an awl. 
Those can’t guess 


Are no account at all. 
Ans. — Chestnut-burr. 


Lil had it before. 

Paul had it behin’. 

Miss Miller had it twice in the same place. 
Girls all have it, 


An’ the boys can’t have it. 
Ans. — Letter /. 


Red inside, 
Black outside. 


He raise his leg up an’ shoves it in. 
Ans. — Boot. 


1 This should be ‘‘ You Know,”’ I infer. 
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46. Excuse my revelation. 
Weak but willin’, 
Poor but proud, 
See me keep a-comin’. 
Tongue-tied, 
Three-posted, 
Short hair I wear, 
Pay fer sittin’ down. 
The answer was forgotten. 





. King meet king in king’s lane. 
King said, ‘ King, what is thy name?”’ 
Silk is my saddle, gold is my bowl. 
I’ve tol’ you my name three times in a row. 
Ans. — ‘Three Times.” 


. As I went over London Bridge, 
I heard some cough an’ call. 
His leg was bone, his teeth was hone [horn]. 
Unriddle that riddle, I give you all my cone [corn]. 
Ans. — A rooster. 


. In the water, under the water, 
An’ never gits wet. 
Ans. — Duck-egg. 
. Titty titty upstairs, 
Titty titty downstairs. 
Don’ min’ titty titty bite yer. 


. Humpy Dumpy on de wall, 
Humpy Dumpy had a fall. 
Fourscore men can’t put Humpy Dumpy togeder again. 
Ans. — Egg. 


. Black within, 
Red without. 
Four corners round about. 
Ans. — Fireplace. 


. Ol’ lady peewee 
Wade in de water knee dee[p]. 


She looked at me wi’ a funny eye. 
Ans. — Sun. 


. Go all around the house 
An’ throw white gloves in the winder. 
Ans. — Snow. 
. I was four weeks old 
When Cain was born. 
Not five weeks old yet. 
Ans. — Moon.! 
1 This riddle and the following were told me by a white woman. She had heard them 
in youth from an old Negro. 
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56. God never did see, 
George Washington scarcely ever did, 
And we see every day. 
Ans. — Our equals. 
COUNTING-OUT GAME. 


Hentry, mentry, coutry corn, 
Apple seeds an’ briar thorn. 
William Trimbletoe 

He’s a good fisherman. 
Ketches hens, 

Put ’em in a pen. 

Some lays eggs, 

Some lays none. 

Wil’ briar, limber lock, 

Ten geese in de flock. 

The clock fell down, 

The mouse ran aroun’, 

O UT spells Begone. 


( Variant.) 


William, William Trimbletoe 
He’s good fisher. 

Catch him hen. 

Put um in de pen. 

Some lays eggs, 

Some don’t. 

Wil’ briar, limber lock, 

Ten geeses in de flock. 

Flock fell down, 

Mouse cut aroun’. 

O U T tawny spell go tee out. 


The counting is done on the two forefingers of each player, the 
fingers together in a circle. The player counted out must withdraw, 
and bark like a dog, or crow like a rooster. 


CLUB-FIST. 
Wha’ you got dere? 
Bread an’ cheese. 
Wha’s my share? 
In the wood. 
Wha’ the wood? 
Fire burned it down. 
Wha’ the fire? 
Water put it out. 
Wha’ the water? 
Ox drunk it. 
Wha’ the ox? 

1 Compare N. C. Hoke, ‘‘Folk-Custom and Folk-Belief in North Carolina’’ (JAFL 5: 
II9Q). 
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Butcher killed it. 

Wha’ the butcher? 
Rope hang him. 

Wha’ the rope? 

Rat gnawed it. 

Wha’ the rat? 

Cat catched it. 

Wha’ the cat? 

Dead an’ buried 
Behin’ de church door. 
Fee fo, first um speaks, 
Shows his teeth, 

Gets a box an’ a pinch.! 


OLD CHRISTMAS IN GUILFORD COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


“Nex’ Friday will be Ol’ Christmas,” said Henry Stockton, a Negro 
of about forty, before whose fireplace I was at the time sitting. ‘My 
gran’mammy used to take a piece of coal an’ mark up here each day 
after Christmas for twelve days,”’ and he pointed to the whitewashed 
lintel of the fireplace. 

By him and by many others, old and young, white and colored, I 
was told that on Old Christmas “day broke twice,’”’ that the Poke 
(Phytolacca americana L.) stalks and the hop-vines put up early in 
the morning to go back again when the sun is well up; and that before 
“sun-up,”’ or more commonly at midnight, the beasts, the cows, and 
the horses fell on their knees to pray. ‘We had an’ ol’ horse called 
Nellie,” said one girl, ‘‘an’ one year Popper took us out to see her at 
midnight. She was sure lyin’ down.” — “I’d like to go out to the 
barn to see,” said an older white woman. 

On Old Christmas even to-day the older people will not work. 
One old colored woman had a story of how one year in her youth her 
mother had forgotten about the day, and was spinning. Her mother’s 
sister came in, and exclaimed about it. ‘‘ But it’s not Ol’ Christmas,” 
said her mother. “Yes, ’tis. I know it is Ol’ Christmas, because I 
saw the hop-vines up.’”’ Apart from not working on the day, there 
seems to be no other way of celebrating. 

I may add that formerly in celebrating Christmas, old people 
told me, the stocking of a naughty child would be filled with switches, 
and switches only. Aunt Lamy Tatum told me that her mother’s 
threat of these switches made her good before Christmas. Aunt 
Lamy’s great-nephew believed in the filler of stockings, in Santa 
Claus, until he was eighteen. 


New YorK. 





1 Variants: (a) Whoever grin 
Gets a pinch an’ a box an’ a smack. 





(6) Gets nine slaps an’ ten pinches. 
(Given by a white woman.) 
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TALES FROM MARYLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


THE first tale was related to me by Georgie Welden of Wayne, Pa. 
Nos. 2 and 3 were told by Helen Seeny of Maryland, No. 2 having 
been related to her by her grandmother, a native of Maryland. Nos. 
4-7 were told by Mary Smith of Lincoln, Pa.; and Nos. 8-11, by 
Ruth Holmes, who heard No. 8 from her grandmother from Char- 
lotteville, Va. 


I. KEEPING PACE.! 


Once upon a time there was a fox and a lion. They were going 
to have a race. The lion said that he could beat all the fox racin’. 
The fox said that he couldn’t beat him racin’. So they got under the 
mark. They both started out the same time. The lion was runnin’ 
so fast that the fox couldn’t keep up with him. So he jumped on the 
lion back. And when they got to the place, the fox was there too. 
So that the way it ended out. 


2. OUT OF HER SKIN.2 


There was a man, an’ he had a wife, an’ everybody said she was a 
witch. They would complain ’bout the nightime they would hear 
a hollerin’ an’ say it was a witch. So this ol’ man he wanted to find 
out whether his wife really was a witch. So he staid awake one 
night to watch her. So she got up bout twelve o’clock o’night, an’ 
she shook herself, an’ her skin all came off. So he was watchin’ all 
the time. An’ after she went out, he found the skin all fixed up like 
a person sittin’ in the corner. So he got up an’ takin’ her skin an’ 
filled it full o’ salt. So when the ol’ woman came round about four 
o'clock in the mornin’, an’ she went to put her skin on, an’ she pulled 
an’ pulled, an’ so she got it half way on an’ couldn’t get it any further. 
So de ol’ man he jumped up, an’ he frightened her so, she fell down 
dead with her skin half way on. 


(Second Version.*) 


Once was a man and a woman, and they was both witches. And 
once they was out one night and didn’t have no place to go. And so 


1 Informant Georgie Welden. See this number, p. 189. 
2 Informant Helen Seeny. See this number, p. 187. 
3’ Informant Helen Seeny. 

VOL, XXX.—NO. 116.—1I4. 
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they went to some man and woman’s house. And they give ’em a 
place to stay for de night. So round about twelve o’clock the old 
woman got up an’ she rubbed her skin, and her skin all fell off. And 
the man did the same. So when she got ready to go out, she puts 
a white cap on her head, an’ she said, “I cast away.” And he said, 
“T after you.” And so they went out, an’ they went to some man’s 
store. And they went in there to take things, and they made a 
bargain they would divide even up. So after they got ’em, the ol’ 
woman seemed to think the ol’ man was takin’ more than what 
belonged to him. So when she got ready to go, she wanted to punish 
him. And she didn’t know no other way, so she snatched this white 
cap off his head. And she said, “I cast away.’’ An’ he said, “I 
after you.”’ But he forgot he didn’t have his cap on his head, so he 
couldn’t get out. So de nex’ mornin’, when de man came down to 
the store, he found the ol’ man couldn’t get out thro’ the keyhole. 
When they found him, he didn’t have no skin on him. The man said 
a man like that didn’t have no business to be livin’ in the world, so 
they was going to have him hung. So they had this man all in the 
wagon to take him to be hung. So they looked up in the sky, an’ 
. they seen something flyin’. Looked like a big bird, yet too large to 
be a bird. So what they thought to be a bird lit down on this wagon 
what the man was in, and it was the ol’ woman. So she put this 
white cap on this ol’ man’s head, an’ she said, ‘“‘I cast away,” an’ he 
said, ‘I after you.”” And they both got away free. That’s all. 


3. TABLECLOTH, DONKEY, AND CLUB.! 


Once upon a time there lived a woman an’ a boy in a house together, 
Jack an’ his mother. An’ Jack’s father was dead. So Jack’s mother 
planted some barley. An’ she told Jack to get the barley. Jack was 
lazy, an’ he didn’t want to gather it. So one day she whipped him 
with a broomstick, an’ made him go to gather it. An’ Jack made 
up his mind then that he would go an’ gather the barley. So when 
he went to gather the barley, the wind had blown it away. There 
was an oak-tree standin’ in the field where the barley had been, so 
Jack picked up a club an’ commenced to beat on the tree. So there 
came along a little old man while Jack was beatin’ on the tree. An’ 
he said to Jack, ‘Jack, my son, what are you doin’?”” An’ I said, 
“I’m beatin’ the wind for blowing my barley away.” So the little 
man reached in his pocket, an’ he took out something that looked to 
be a handkerchief to Jack. An’ instead of being a handkerchief, it 
was a tablecloth. An’ so the old man said, “Spread, tablecloth, 
spread!”” An’ so it spread, and there was a lot of all different kinds 
of food on it. So the ol’ man said to Jack, ‘‘Take this home, an’ it 


1 Informant Helen Seeny. 
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will pay your mother for the barley.” But instead of going home, 
Jack went to a half-way house to play, an’ he staid there all night. 
An’ he said to the people when he went to bed, “Do not tell this 
tablecloth to spread.” But as soon as he was in bed, they told the 
tablecloth to spread. So in place of Jack’s tablecloth they put their 
own, an’ kept Jack’s. So the next mornin’ Jack got up overjoyed, 
an’ took the tablecloth an’ ran home. So he says to his mother, 
“Mommer, I have something to pay for all your good barley, even 
though the wind has blown it away.’’ He says, “‘ Just tell this table- 
cloth to spread.”’ An’ they told the tablecloth to spread, an’, instead of 
spreading, it lay still. So his mother whipped him an’ sent him out 
again. And he went down the field an’ beat the same oak-tree. 
And the little old man came along again, an’ he said, “‘ Jack, my son, 
what are you doing to-day?’’ So he says, ‘“Didn’t the tablecloth 
repay your mother for the barley?” An’ Jack said, “‘No, when I 
told it to spread, it lay still on the table.’’ So by this time there 
came a donkey up. So the little old man he said, ‘‘Tell this donkey 
to shake.’”’ An’ Jack told the donkey to shake. An’ he shook a 
pack of gold out of one foot, and a pack of silver out of the other. 
But, instead of going home this night, he went back to the half-way 
house again; but he cautioned them to be sure not to tell the donkey 
toshake. But it wasn’t long before he had gone to bed but they went 
to the stable and told the donkey to shake. And when they found 
out that he shook a pack of gold out of one foot, an’ a pack of silver 
out of the other, they put their donkey in place of his. So the next 
mornin’ he got up an’ rode the donkey home to his mother; an’ he 
said to her, ‘“‘Now, this time, mother, I really have got something 
that will pay you for your barley.” He says, ‘‘Let’s tell this donkey 
to shake.” But the donkey stood still. So the old lady beat him an’ 
sent him away again. So this time, while he was beatin’ on the tree, 
the little old man came along again. So he says, “Jack, my son, 
what are you doin’ this mornin’?” Jack says, ‘I’m still beatin’ the 
wind for blowing my barley away.” So this time the little old man 
gave Jack aclub. An’ he told Jack whatever he wanted the club to 
beat, to tell it, “‘Beat, Club, beat!’’ So Jack went to the half-way 
house again with the club. So he said to de people before he went 
to bed, ‘‘Be sure and don’t tell this club to beat.”” So Jack went up- 
stairs, but he didn’t go to bed this time; an’ wasn’t long till he heard 
the old man say, ‘‘Beat, Club, beat!” an’ the club commenced to 
beat on the man. And the old man stood it as long as he could, an’ 
the woman told it to beat her. So they couldn’t stand it no longer, 
so they called for Jack. When Jack came down, he asked them what 
was the matter. And the man said he had told the club to beat, an’ 
it beat on him. So Jack says, “‘Give me my donkey an’ tablecloth, 
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and I’ll stop the club from beatin’.” So, to keep from gettin’ beat 
any more, they give Jack his donkey and tablecloth. So Jack took 
the donkey an’ the tablecloth an’ the club, all three, home to his 
mother. So Jack says, ‘Mother, I am quite sure this time I have 
more than enough to pay you for all the barley you have planted.” 
So he says, “Tell this tablecloth to spread.”” So he says, “Tell this 
donkey to shake.’”’ An’ then he says, ‘‘Tell this club to beat.” An’ 
it beat her. And he says, ‘“That’s the way it felt when you beat me.” 
So, after it beat her a while, he told it to stop. An’ after the club 
had stopped beatin’, they lived happy together always after, by the 
use of the tablecloth, club, an’ donkey.! 


4. JACK AND THE BEAN-POLE.? 


Jack an’ his mother lived together, an’ they had planted some beans. 
And it seemed that one bean had strayed off from the rest, an’ it 
grew up right alongside of the house. Their house was right below 
a hill, and Jack had always wondered what was on top of the hill. 
So one day Jack climbed a bean-pole to get up to the top of the hill. 
So, when he had got to the top, he saw a palace, an’ he went to this 
place to see who lived there. So, when he had got there, he found 
it was a giant’s castle, but the giant wasn’t at home. But his wife 
was. Jack was tired and hungry. So he asked the lady to take him 
in and give him something to eat. So she did so. But she told him 
not to let her husband catch him there. So, while Jack was eating, 
the giant came to the door. She told Jack to hide, an’ Jack hid in 
the chest behind the door. So the giant came in. He said, — 


‘Fe, fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishmune.” 
He said, — 

‘Be he alive or be he dead, 

Fe, fi, fo, fum!”’ 


But his wife told him that he didn’t, that it was only some mutton 
that she was cooking. So the giant sat down to eat his supper; and 
after he had finished eating, he called to his wife, and told her to bring 
him the wonder-box, which he was supposed to have taken from 
Jack’s father before Jack’s father died. So, while the giant was 
sitting there looking in the box, he fell asleep. An’ Jack slipped 
out of the chest behind the door, an’ took the wonder-box home to 
his mother. So it wasn’t very long till Jack made up his mind to 
make another trip back to the castle of the giant. So, when Jack 
went back this time, he tried to put on like another poor little boy 


1 Compare Parsons, LXXXVIII; Smith, 29-30. 2 Informant Mary Smith. 
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that was half starved. So he begged entrance at the door of the 
castle from the wife. And she didn’t want to have him in, and she 
told him about the boy that had took the wonder-box from her 
husband. So he begged so hard that she left him in, an’ she gave him 
some bread and milk to eat. And again, while Jack was eating, the 
giant came. And as he came in the door, he said, — 


“Fe, fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishmune.”’ 
He said, — 

“Be he alive or be he dead, 

Fe, fi, fo, fum!”’ 


And Jack jumped in the salt-cellar. His wife said, ‘‘ No, there hasn’t 
been any one here to-day.”” She says, ‘I’m only roastin’ some pork 
for your supper.’’ So, after he ate his supper, the giant sent for his 
golden hen that lay the golden egg. So his wife went and brought it 
for him. And while the giant was playing with the egg that the hen 
had laid, he fell fast asleep. An’ Jack carried off the hen and the egg 
down the bean-stalk to where his mother lived. But Jack still thought 
that he wanted to visit the castle again. So this time, when he went 
up the bean-stalk to the giant’s castle, he was in the appearance of a 
newsboy selling papers. So, while the wife went to get the money 
to buy a paper, the giant appeared, and Jack hid in the closet. And 
the giant repeated again, — 


“Fe, fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishmune.” 
He said, — 

“Be he alive or be he dead, 

Fe, fi, fo, fum!”’ 


So the wife said, ‘‘No, there hasn’t been any one here to-day.” And 
after the giant had ate his supper, he called for his harp, the only 
thing that he had left, an’ this was a magic harp. So it commenced 
to play, an’ it played so sweetly that the giant fell fast asleep and 
commenced to snore. And as the harp stopped playing, Jack came 
‘ out of the closet, took the harp, and started to the door. But the 
harp began to play, and it woke the giant up. An’ the giant followed 
Jack out of the door, an’ Jack run as fast as he could down the bean- 
stalk, an’ the giant started to follow. But as the giant reached the 
top, Jack cut down the bean-stalk with an axe; an’ as the giant stepped 
on, he fell down an’ broke his neck. An’ Jack and his mother always 
lived happy afterward with the property of the father which the 
giant had stolen an’ Jack had restored again. 
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5. IN THE WELL.! 


There was a deep well, an’ there was a little bit of water in the 
bottom of it. An’ so one day a fox chanced to goin’ by, an’ he fell in. 
So a billy-goat came by. And the fox called to him, an’ he asks him 
to help him out. An’ the billy-goat said he couldn’t. But the fox 
said, ‘‘There is fine fresh water down here, brother Goat.” So the 
goat was thirsty. So he went to get a drink; and when he went to 
get a drink, he fell in; an’ the fox said, “Help me out, then I'll help 
you.” So the goat agreed to do so. So the fox said, “Let me jump 
upon your back an’ climb out, then I’ll reach down an’ help you up.” 
So the goat was silly enough todo so. But when the fox had got out, 
he said, “I’m sorry, brother Goat, but my paws are too short to reach 
you.” So he ran away an’ left the poor goat in the water, after he 
had helped him out. 


6. THE RACE.” 


Once upon a time there was a tortoise and a rabbit lived in a forest 
together. So the rabbit says to the tortoise, ‘‘How slow you walk!” 
So there was a river not far away, where water-lilies grew. So the 
tortoise said to the rabbit, “I’ll run a race with you.” So the rabbit 
laughed at the tortoise. So the rabbit asked where he wanted to 
run a race to. The tortoise said, ‘‘Down to the river, where the 
water-lilies grew.’”’ And the rabbit said, ‘You'll grow old and die 
before you get there.” But the turtle said to the rabbit, “Who 
shall we have for a judge to this race?” An’ the rabbit said, ‘‘ We'll 
get Mr. Wolf for a judge.”” So they said, one, two, three, an’ away 
they went. So the rabbit ran right fast till he got in sight of the river 
where the water-lilies grew. And he lay down in the shade to rest. 
While he was resting, he fell fast asleep. And when he awoke again, 
it was the next day at dinner-time. So he was very hungry; and he 
ran into a near field an’ eat some clover, an’ he didn’t know that the 
tortoise had passed him while he was asleep. So after he had ate his 
dinner, he ran right fast to the goal. But who should he find when 
he got there, waiting for him, but the tortoise who he had laughed at 
the day before. 


7. THE FROZEN TAIL.® 


Once there was a fox an’ a rabbit. They was in partnership. 
The rabbit used to go fishing a lot. The rabbit told the fox he could 
show him where there was a nice lot of fish. The rabbit said, ‘‘ Don’t 
pull up until you feel your tail getting stiff an’ heavy.” After a 

1 Informant Mary Smith. 


2 Informant Mary Smith. Compare Parsons, L (1). See this number, pp. 174, 226. 
8 Informant Mary Smith. Compare JAFL 12: 112. 
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while the fox said, “My tail getting heavy, can I pull up?”” Rabbit 
said, ‘‘No, don’t pull up yet. Wait till you get a few more on. Pull 
up now! You got a nice bunch on.” His tail stuck, was froze. 
“That’s just what I wanted, Mr. Fox, you treated me so dirty.” 


8. DIVIDING THE SOULS.! 


Once there were two men, an’ they were out one afternoon fishin’. 
They caught a large basket of fish. It was growin’ towards evening. 
One of the men says, ‘Where shall we go to count the fish?’”’ The 
other man says, ‘‘Oh, we'll find a place.” So they went on till they 
come to a graveyard. So they stopped. They went in an’ started 
a-countin’, “‘One for me, an’ one for you.’ They had dropped two 
fish on the road. They kept on saying, “One for me an’ one for you, 
two for me an’ two for you.’’ One of the preacher’s friends come 
along. He stopped an’ listened, an’ they were in their fifties. He 
thought the Devil and the Lord was in the graveyard dividin’ up 
people. So he goes to the preacher’s house. And he said, “‘ Reverend 
John, your preachin’s true, but the Devil an’ the Lord’s in the grave- 
yard dividin’ up people.’’ Says, “How do you know? I don’t 
believe you.”’ Says, ‘Well, get your hat and come an’ see.”” When 
they had got to the graveyard, they heard the two fishermen say, 
“Let us go after the other two!’’ So they both ran home as fast as 
they could go. 

9. PLAYING GODFATHER.’ 


Once there was a family of bears. They lived in a little hut in 
the woods. One day father Bear went to town and bought a large 
tub of butter. On his way home he met b’o’ Wolf. The wolf says 
to brother Bear, ‘‘What have you got there?’”’ He says, ‘‘Some butter 
for my family.’’ The wolf says to brother Bear, “‘How long do you 
think that butter’s going to last you?” He said, “It will last over 
winter.” So they all went out to work in the field. B’o’ Wolf say, 
“Listen! I hear my wife callin’ me.’’ So he left the field an’ snuk 
around back of brother Bear’s house. He went in an’ ate the top off 
brother Bear’s butter. Then he went back to the field an’ said to 
brother Bear, “I had a little niece born to-day;’’ and brother Bear 
said, ‘‘What did you name it?” He said, “I named it Top-Off.” 
So the next day they was out in the field again, and he said to brother 
Bear, ‘‘Listen! don’t you hear my wife callin’ me again?” B’o’ Bear 
said, ‘‘No, I don’t hear no one callin’ you.” He said, ‘Well, I do. 
I mus’ go.”’ So he goes back to b’o’ Bear’s house, an’ eats half of the 
butter. So he comes back again, an’ says, ‘‘I had another niece born.” 


1 Informant Ruth Holmes. See this number, p. 177. 
? Informant Ruth Holmes. See this number, p. 192. 
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An’ b’o’ Bear says, “‘What did you name her this time?” He said, 
“Oh, I named her Half-Gone.” He said, “ Half-Gone, that’s a peculiar 
name!”’ So the third day he went back an’ finished it. So b’o’ Wolf 
said to b’o’ Bear, ‘‘ This was the last one she’s goin’ to have. Because 
it was the last one, I named it All-Gone.”” So the corn and potatoes 
was ripe in b’o’ Bear’s field, an’ he was goin’ to have a big supper, 
So they had a big time, Mis’ Bear an’ b’o’ Bear fixin’ for the supper, 
So they went to look for the butter, an’ it was gone. So b’o’ Bear he 
didn’t know what to make of that. So he said to b’o’ Fox, “Some- 
body takin’ my butter, an’ I’m goin’ to give a party, an’ after the 
party I’m goin’ to have everybody sit in a row in the sun, an’ the one 
that had taken the butter it will show on their mouth. An’ brer 
Fox said, ‘I don’t blame yer, brother Bear.” So brer Bear gave a 
big party, an’ he invited all his friends. He told them how he missed 
his butter. They all agreed with his plans. So, after the party was 
over, they all sat in a circle in the sun, an’ the grease was all runnin’ 
down brer Fox’s mouth, an’ all their eyes were turned to brother Fox. 
So brer Bear said to brer Fox, ‘I'll let you off this time, but next time 
I'll hang yer.” So the party ended, an’ they all went on their way. 


10. VOICE ABOVE.! 


Brer Fox was goin’ round makin’ a lot of trouble. So he drove 
brother Bear’s wife from home by goin’ round makin’ mischief on her. 
Said he seen her go down to the pond and flirt with brother Turtle. 
So after she had gone, it was too late for brother Bear, an’ he was sorry. 
So they made up their minds to hang him. So brother Bear an’ a 
lot of his friends got a rope an’ hid behind some thickets. When 
brother Fox went by, they caught him an’ take him to the church. 
So brer Fox said, ‘‘ Please let me go say good-by to my wife an’ children 
first.” Brer Bear was the judge. He gave brer Fox five minutes. 
He went down to a large pond, an’ he met his friend the stork. He 
sat down an’ began to cry. The stork said, ‘‘What’s the matter, 
friend of mine? Can I help you out any way?” Brother Fox said, 
“Oh, yes! they’re goin’ to hang me.”’ He said, “‘ You go on ahead of 
me, an’ when they start to hang me, you git up in the ceilin’, an’ jus’ 
say these words, ‘Don’t kill him, don’t kill him!’”” So the stork said 
“All right!’ So he went to the church, and the bear was very glad 
to have him. The stork got in a corner by himself. They put brer 
Fox in the electric chair, an’ was jus’ gettin’ ready to push the button, 
an’ the stork flew up in the ceilin’ an’ begin to sing, ‘“‘ Don’t kill him, 
don’t kill him!”” An’ they all stopped an’ listened; and brother Fox 
said, ‘Listen! do you hear that?” An’ brother Bear say, “‘ Yes, what 
is it?” He said, ‘‘the Lord sendin’ his angels down to tell yer not 


1 Informant Ruth Holmes. 
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to kill me.”” So they all got scared an’ left the church, an’ left brother 
Fox in the ’lectric chair. An’ when they had gone, brer Fox got way 
up in top of a big tree, an’ he laughed an’ laughed till he cried. He 
said, “‘O brer Bear! I got the best of you, after all.”” That's all. 


II. THE DISMEMBERED GHOST.! 


Once there was a man, an’ he wanted a place to lodge jus’ fur the 
night, him an’ his friends. So the man saw a little light ’tween the 
trees, an’ he followed the light. It led him to a little house way 
back in the woods. It was an old man standin’ in the door. The 
man says, “‘Say, Mister, have you got a place where I can lodge all 
night?’’ He says, “‘There’s a little house back there, but it’s haunted. 
If you can stay in it, all right.” He says, ‘‘I can stay any place the 
Devil can stay.” So he says, “Come on, fellers, we’ve got a good 
place!” So the man says, ‘‘We can have a nice game of cards here 
too.” They all got around the table, an’ had jus’ finished a game of 
cards, when one man looked up, an’ a pair of legs came down. He 
said, ‘‘Come on, let’s go!””. The other men said, ‘‘ Let’s stay here an’ 
see what the end of it is.’’ So they played a second game, an’ a body 
came down. An’ they kep’ on playin’,an’ two arms came down. The 
other man says, “How much longer you goin’ to stay here?’”’ He 
said, ‘‘ Don’t be so scared! nothin’ ain’t goin’ to bother you.”” He says, 
“I’m right here; if anything bothers you, it will bother me too.” 
Then the head come down. The man that was standin’ in the middle 
of the floor said, ‘Well, what are yer doin’ playin’ cards in my house?” 
So they all got up from the table, lef’ everything they had, an’ ran to 
the man’s house. The man says, ‘‘What’s the matter, fellers?’’ 
The men say, “We can’t stay in that place.’”” The man says, “ Well, 
you said you could live anywhere the Devil was.’’ They say, “I 
know, but I can’t live there.’”’ That’s all. 


1 Informant Ruth Holmes. See this number, p. 195. 
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RING-GAMES FROM GEORGIA. 


BY LORAINE DARBY. 


I saw in southern Georgia a number of ring-games which I believe 
are peculiar to the colored children of that region. One of the prettiest 
is ‘‘The May-Pole Song.” One girl skips about inside the ring, and 
at the singing of the fourth line bows to the one she chooses. Then 
both ‘‘jump for joy,” a peculiar step rather like a clog, which outsiders 
find very difficult to learn. Then the song is repeated, the second girl 
choosing; and so on. 


























All around the May-pole, 
The May-pole, the May-pole, 
All around the May-pole, 
Now, Miss Sallie, won’t you bow? 
Now, Miss Sallie, won’t you jump for joy, 
Jump for joy, jump for joy? 
Now, Miss Sallie, won’t you jump for joy? 
Now, Miss Sallie, won’t you bow? 


A game which is most amusing to watch is ‘Good Old Egg-Bread.” 
The leader shouts one line, and the others answer with the next. 
The rhythm is very strong, and they stamp their feet most energetically 
as they circle. 


Did you go to the hen-house? 
Yes, ma’am! 

Did you get any eggs? 
Yes, ma’am! 

Did you put ’em in the bread? 
Yes, ma’am! 

Did you stir it ’roun’? 
Yes, ma’am! 

Did you bake it brown? 
Yes, ma’am! 

Did you hand it ’roun’? 

Yes, ma’am! 



























Similar to this is 
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Good old egg-bread, 
Shake ’em, shake ’em! 

Good old egg-bread, 
Shake ’em, shake ’em! 


Did you go to the lynchin’? 
Yes, ma’am! 

Did they lynch that man? 
Yes, ma’am! 

Did the man cry? 
Yes, ma’am! 

How did he cry? 
Baa, baa! 

How did he cry? 
Baa, baa! 


Did you go to the wedding? 
Yes, ma’am! 
Did you get any wine? 
Yes, ma’am! 
Did you get any cake? 
Yes, ma’am! 
How did it taste? 
So good! 
How did it taste? 
So good! 
Good old egg-bread, 
Shake ’em, shake ’em! 
Good old egg-bread, 
Shake ’em, shake ’em! 
Bow, Mr. Blackbird, bow, Mr. Crow. 
Bow, Mr. Blackbird, bow no mo’! 


“Way Down Yonder.” 


Way down yonder 


Soup to soup! 


Where dem white folks 


Soup to soup! 


Just singin’ an’ prayin’ 


Soup to soup! 


Tryin’ to make man 


Soup to soup! 


Biscuits hot 


Soup to soup! 


Corn-bread cold 


Soup to soup! 


Thank God Almighty 


Soup to soup! 


Just give me a little mo’ 


Soup to soup! 
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In “Old Green Field,” too, the leader and the ring sing alternately, 
One inside chooses, and the action follows the words. 


Old green field, 
Rock to your love! 
Old green field, 

Rock to your love! 
Tell me who you love! 
Rock to your love! 
Tell me who you love! 
Rock to your love! 


O Miss —————! your name is called. 
Come, take a seat right beside your love! 
Kiss her once and let her go. 
Don’t let her sit in this chair no mo’. 
Old green field, 

Rock to your love! 
Old green field, 

Rock to your love! 


“Take Your Lover in the Ring” plainly dates from slavery times. 


My old mistress promised me 
Before she died she would set me free. 
Take your lover in the ring. 
I don’t care! 
Take your lover in the ring. 
I don’t care! 
Now she’s dead and gone to hell. 
I hope that devil will burn her well! 
Take your lover in the ring. 
I don’t care! 
Take your lover in the ring. 
I don’t care! 
It’s a golden ring. 
I don’t care! 
It’s a silver ring. 
I don’t care! 


In ‘‘High O” the action is very swift. A girl skips quickly once 
around inside the ring, chooses another, and takes her place. 


In come another one, 
High O! 

A mighty pretty little one, 
High O! 

Then get about, go! 
High O! 

Then get about, go! 
High O! 
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Perhaps the most charming of all is ‘This Lady wears a Dark- 
Green Shawl.” The action is carried out by two in the centre, choosing 
as in the other games, in turn. 




















This lady she wears a dark-green shawl, 
A dark-green shawl, a dark-green shawl. 
This lady she wears a dark-green shawl — 
I love her to my heart! 


Now choose for your lover, honey, my love! 
Honey, my love! honey, my love! 

Now choose for your lover, honey, my love! — 
I love her to my heart! 


Now dance with your lover, honey, my love! etc. 
Throw your arms ’round your lover, etc. 
Farewell to your lover — etc. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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FOLK-TALES COLLECTED AT MIAMI, FLA. 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


Nos. I-13 a were told me by George Washington. Born in 1850, 
he grew up in Manatee County, Florida. His mother was a Virginian; 
his father, a native of Charleston, S.C. They were married in 
Charleston. Then the wife was sold down to Manatee County. Her 
husband ran away from his master and followed her. His master 
recovered him, but subsequently sold him for eighteen hundred dollars 
to the owner of the wife. Nos. 13 )-16 were told byScott Payne. He 
was born in 1863 at Tallahassee, Fla., and came to Miami in 1896. 
He was, he said, ‘‘’bout de oldes’ citizen.” 


I. NO TRACKS OUT. 


De dogs held a convention. Up came de fox. Says de dog to Mr. 
Fox, ‘‘We had a convention las’ night. An’ we decided not to bother 
with the fox any mo’.”” De dog says to Mr. Fox, ‘ You may go on.” 
De fox den says to Mr. Dog, “‘ Kent I git a hen?’’ — “‘ Yes, you may.” 
But Mr. Fox said to de dog, ‘I hear a barkin’ behin’ me.’’ — “Oh,” 
says Mr. Dog to de fox, ‘“‘We have agree to disagree. You better run 
along an’ let de hen go.”” De dog said to Mr. Fox, “‘The reason why I 


said let him go, because you all tracks goin’ an’ none comin’ back.” ! 


2. TAR BABY. 


De rabbit said, “I see a boy sittin’ up yonder. What is that?” — 
“Oh!” said, ‘it’s simply a boy. Are there any harm in him?” — 
““No.”” — “May I go an’ hit him?’’ — “Oh, yes!” De rabbit walks 
up to de tar boy an’ slaps him. Dat han’ got fastened. ‘‘Oh!” he 
says, ‘I have another one.’’ He taps him with that, an’ that got 
fastened. ‘‘Oh!” he says, “I have another one.”’ He tap him with 
that, an’ that got fastened. ‘Oh!”’ he says, “the fou’t’ more power- 
ful than all.”” He slap him with that one. That got fastened. He 
says, ““O boy! if you will let me go, I’ll never come to see you any 
mo’.’”’ He says, “I see now that you are not a tar baby, but a devil- 
ketcher.”’ 2 


3. AHSHMENS AT DE WELL.® 


One said to the oder, “‘ Let me go an’ ketch hold de winders. Soon 
we will go an’ ketch each oder until we reach de water.”” When de 


1 See this number, p. 175. *% See this number, p.171. * Title given by narrator. 
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twelf’ one got down to de level feet, de one who had hol’ de winder 
said, ‘‘O Pat! let me take my han’ aloose an’ ketch a fresh hol’.” 
An’ de one at de bottom said, ‘‘Pat, I’m drinkin’ de mos’ water, 
because I’m at de bottom.” ! 


4. DE DEER AN’ DE HUNTIN’ MAN.? 


He says, “‘ You go to de stand whiles I go an’ drive; an’ when he 
come out, you shoot him.”” De deer came by. De huntsman come 
up and ask him, “Did you see him come by?” — “Yes, I did.” — 
“Why didn’t you shoot him?’’ — “‘ Because he came by with a chair 
on his head. An’ de reason I didn’t shoot him, de rate he’s at, he will 
soon kill himself.” — ‘‘About how many knots you think he was 
makin’ an hour?’’ — “‘Oh, about forty knots an hour.’’ — “‘ Where 
do you think he’s at now?’’ — “At Philadelphy.’’ — “What did he 
hit dere?’”” — ‘‘ Big Clarence pos’.’”’ — ‘‘How long you think he will 
be in dyin’?’’ — “Oh, he’s dead now.” 


5. ON THE DEER’S BACK. 


Two Ahshmen went huntin’. They came across a deer asleep. 
Pat with the axe an’ he jumped on de deer’s back. De deer awoke 
from his sleep, an’ he run off. Pat on de deer’s back hollered back to 
his pardner, an’ says, ‘‘ Pat, the Devil has got me at las’! Now, tell 
me, Pat, what side mus’ I hit him on?”’ 


6. SAMSON AND SATAN. 


Satan said to Samson, “They tell me that you are the strongest 
man in the world.’’ Samson says, “Yes, I s’poseIam. Let us to-day 
try our strength.” Satan said to Samson, “I will fus’ try de hammer 
dat knock upon afvil.”” Samson says to Satan, “‘T’row dat hammer 
up, see how high you can t’row it.” He t’rowed it seventy-five miles. 
Samson says, ‘‘Why, Satan, have you another hammer?” He says, 
‘Why, yes!’ He says, “‘What’s the name of that hammer?” — ‘‘De 
one dat we wel’s ahn (weld iron) with.’’ He says, ‘How high can 
you t’row dat one?’’ — “Oh,” he says, “’bout a hundred miles.’’ — 
“Oh,” he says, “you can’t t’row at all. I t’ought you was a man.” 
He says, ‘‘Now, Satan, you stan’ back! you ahn’t a man at all.” 
Samson steps an’ takes up de anvil an’ looks up ter de skies, an’ said, 
“Michael an’ Rafeel an’ all de holy angils,’’ he says, “‘stan’ back, 
because here comes de anvil!’’ An’ when he swing de anvil twice, 
Satan said to Samson, he said, ‘‘Don’ do that! Save heaven an’ de 
hos’.”” He said, “If you knock ’em outer existence, what shall we 
do fe livin’?”’ 

1 Compare W. A. Clouston, The Book of Noodles (New York, 1888), pp. 46, 47. 
2 Title given by narrator. 
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7. ME TOO. 


De man got frightened at de ghos’! He leetle Fido dawg wid him. 
De man he:ran, de leetle dawg behin’ him. De man got tired an’ 
stopped, an’ said, “I’m tired.”” De leetle dawg said, “Me too,” 
Said, “‘ Fido, I didn’t know you could talk. Let’s us go furder.”’ ! 


8. THE DAMAGED LOCOMOTIVE. 


’Bout a man who got drunk an’ lay on de side de railroad. He 
lays his han’ across de steel. He was asleep an’ forgot about de 
train comin’ dat way. De train come along, cut off his arm. His 
pardner said to him, ‘What do you want me to do? Mus’ I go an’ 
getadoctor?”’ He said, ‘‘ No, go an’ get my lawyer.’’ — ‘‘ What fer?” 
He said, ‘‘I have run over de locomotive an’ knock off one of de 
drivers. De reason why I want a lawyer, I want to enter suit between 
myself an’ de locomotive. I think I have damaged de locomotive. 
I want to pay de damage.”’ Got de lawyer. ‘‘De locomotive sued 
me for damage.”” — “‘ What was de charge de locomotive heve against 
you?”’ asked de lawyer. ‘I broke de driver.’’ — ‘‘ De State attorney 
wants to know from me what is de driver.” He said, “Dat t’ing dat 
you tu’n over.’’ — “‘ Did you ketch de driver in you han’?” — “TI did, 
si’.’” — ‘“‘What did you do to de driver?” — “I car’ed it home with 
me, si’.’” — ‘‘What did you do when you got home?” — “I put it 
in my trunk, si’.’’ — “What did you do with the arm you said de 
driver cut off?’’ — ‘“‘I put it in de trunk wi’ de driver.’’ — ‘How 
much did it cost you to injur’ dat locomotive?’’ — “It jus’ cos’ me 
my arm, si’, dat’s all.” 


Q. AFTER SEVEN YEARS. 


This man was named Logan. His wife was wety sick. Sent Mr. 
Logan in haste fur de doctor. He went in haste, an’ staid seven years. 
An’ when he came back, he came in such a hurry till he fell down an’ 
broke his jug. When he got at de house of his sick wife, he ask, “Is 
my wife yet alive?’’ Says, ‘Lor’, she has a strong constitution to 
live dat long.”” He goes in to speak to his wife. ‘‘Husban’, why you 
tarr’ so long?’’ — “I was in hopes, wife, by dis time, I was in hopes 
dat you were dead, because my second wife was out dere in de garden 
now.” — “Tell her to come in.’’ — “‘Good-mornin’, Mis Rollin!” 
Second wife says, ‘‘Good-mornin’, Mis Rollin!’’ back. Says Mis 
Rollin de fus’, “‘How you gettin’ long?”” — ‘‘Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘Gettin’ 
‘long fine.”” She says, “Is dat so! Ken you an’ me both be married 
ter de same man an’ agree?”” — ‘‘We ken on conditions, provided 
dat you sleep in a separate room to yerself, an’ Mr. Rollin an’ I be 


1 See this number, p. 195 (No. 52). 
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in a room ter ourselves.”’ Said, ‘Another t’ing, you get out of my 
house! because dis is my house.’’ — “All right, Mis Rollin, I go, but 
I see Mr. Rollin later.” 


I0. IN THE BRIAR-PATCH. 


Fox. says, “I t’row you in de briar-patch.’’ — “Oh,” he says, 
“brother Fox, please don’ t’row me in de briar-patch!’’ — ‘‘Oh, 
I'se going to t’row you in ’gardless of what might be de result of my 
t’rowin’ you in it, ‘cause I don’ like yer.” De fox takes up de rabbit. 
“Please,” he says, ‘don’ t’row me in de briar-patch, please, si’!’’ 
Fox t’row de rabbit in de briar-patch. Rabbit stud at de edge of de 
briar-patch an’ looked at de fox. He says, ‘Brother Fox, do you 
know dat dis is my house? Good-mornin’, sir!’’ ! 


II. THE BOY AND THE COLT. 


De colt was at de river drinkin’ water. De boy hid hisself way in 
de bushes. De boy said to hisself, ‘What a good time I’m goin’ to 
have terday shovin’ dat colt inter de river!’”” De boy didn’t know at 
dat time dat while de colt was drinkin’ watér, he had one eye upon de 
boy. De boy makes a lunge at de colt. De colt see de boy comin’ to 
him. De colt step aside an’ t’row hisself into de river. After much 
scramblin’ an’ scufflin’, de boy got out de river. De boy said to his- 
self, ‘It is a good thing dat I laugh befo’ I lunge at de colt, because 
dere was no time to laugh in de river.” 


I2. DE TERPIN AN’ DE BOY. 


Now, de terpin was on a log. An’ de eye dat de boy could see was 
shut. De terpin eye that he had on de boy was open. De boy 
stepped into de pond, an’ he walks up ter ketch de terpin. When he 
sees de terpin, de terpin sees him. He hollers ter people on de sho’, 
“Come an’ he’p me ketch de terpin, because de terpin got me, an’ 
he’p us ter tu’n de terpin loose!”’ 


I3. THE RACE. 


De terpin had a race with de rabbit. De terpin go long at each 
mile-pos’. De rabbit he ran to de secon’ mile-pos’. He see de terpin. 
He says, “‘Broder Terpin, I will go an’ take a leetle nap an’ git me 
dinner. I beat yer at deen’.”’” While de rabbit takin’ a nap, Terpin 
studyin’ him over. Placed anoder terpin at de third mile-pos’. 
Rabbit still asleep. Rabbit awoke from his sleep. He see a terpin 
at de fou’t’ mile-pos’. Jumps out ter go. ‘Oh, I lef’ it behin’ me!” 

1 See this number, pp. 171, 181. 2 Title given by narrator. 
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not knowin’ dat a terpin was at de fif’ mile-pos’. When he got to de 
fif’ mile-pos’, de terpin was dere. ‘‘Oh,’’ de terpin said to brother 
Rabbit, ‘while you was nappin’ an’ eatin’ dinner I was studyin’ on 
him.” But de rabbit failed to know the secret of de terpin convention. 
Dey met de night befo’ de race, an’ plotted to place a terpin at each 
mile-pos’. De agreement was in de terpin convention also, when 
dey see Rabbit comin’, dat dey was to go in de groun’, so dat Rabbit 
wouldn’t see de terpin. But when he reach at de fif’ mile-pos’, he 
seen de terpin, because it was agreed among de terpin at de fif’ mile-pos’ 
he would not go in de groun’ so dat de rabbit could see him. So de 
rabbit would consider to himself, “‘ While I was asleep an’ eatin’ dinner, 


,99 


de terpin! kep’ goin’. 


(Second Version.) 


Dey had a race, an’ dey had miles posts, an’ dey had ten miles 
to run. De gopher placed a gopher at every mile-pos’. Dey start, 
an’ he say, “Here dere, gopher, are you ready?” An’ he say, “Yere, 
I’m ready.” So dey started. Nex’ pos’ he said, “Gopher, wha’ 
are you?” An’ Gopher said, ‘I’m right here.’’ De nex’ mile-pos’, 
“Here dere, Gopher, are you dere yet?’’ — “‘Yere, I been here long 
time. I’m waitin’ on yer.” So dat’s de reason he don’t like a gopher 
to-day. He stump him when he meet him. De gopher out-tricked 
him. 


(Third Version.) 


De rabbit an’ de wolf was to have a race. So de rabbit he takes 
his other rabbits an’ placed them on de mile-poses. When he got 
ready, he say, ‘‘O Brur Wolf! le’s go from here!’’ He say, “You 
dere?’’ He say, ‘“Yere, I been here long time.’”’ He say, “Brur 
Rabbit, what make your eyes so big?’ *— “‘By Gawd! dey always 
been big.” 


I4. FATAL IMITATION. 


De rooster was outside one day wi’ his head tucked under his wing. 
De rabbit met de rooster, an’ he says, ‘Look here, brur Rooster! I 
met you de oder day, an’ yer head was off.’”” He say, ‘How was 
dat?” — “Oh,” he say, I had de ol’ lady chop my head. I jus’ lay 
it aside so I could sun it.’”” An’ de rabbit he thought he could play 
de same trick, so he went home an’ tol’ his ol’ lady to chop his head off. 
So dat was de las’ of his head. The rooster was smarter than the 
rabbit was.® 


1 See this number, pp. 174, 214. 2 Compare MAFLS 2: 25 (VID. 
3 See this number, pp. 190, 237. 
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I5. BIG FRAID AND LITTLE FRAID. 


Once de man had a monkey. He had a boy who was never scary. 

He always says to his boy, ‘‘Why don’t you go an’ drive dem cows 
up befo’ it git late?”” He says, ““O Popper! I’m not scary, be late, 

) be dark any time. I’m not scary.’’ So de ol’ man he allow he’d go 
to de bed an’ take a sheet off de bed to go to scare de boy. So de 
monkey he t’ought he’d do the same trick. So he went to de table an’ 
he got de white tablecloth. So while de ol’ man was sittin’ on de 
big en’ of de log, de monkey was sittin’ on de en’ behin’ de ol’ man. 
So he says, ‘‘Yond’s a ghost, hum! Oh, dere’s two of ’em!” So 
instead of the ol’ man scarin’ de boy, de boy scare de ol’ man. “Run, 
big fraid, little fraid will ketch you. Can’t you run?” Den de ol’ 
man fell in de do’, an’ de monkey on top of him scared to death.! 


16. GOD AND MOSES. 


Said a fellow named Moses, an’ he was prayin’ to God to take 
him out de world. An’ while he was prayin’ to God to take him out 


de worl’, ‘‘Who dere?’’ — ‘‘Moses.’’ — “‘Who dere?’’ — ‘‘God.” — 
“What God want?’ — ‘Want po’ Moses.’ — “Who?” he said. 
“God.’’ — “‘ Moses hain’t here, his wife here, his wife do as well.’’ — 


“Come here, Moses, an’ go to God.” Say, ‘‘Where my shoes?” — 
“You know where you shoes are. Dey under de bed dere.” — 
“Where’s my hat?’’ — “ You know where you hat is. You go git it.” 
—‘‘O God! stan’ one side! you so high, I can’t go over you. You so 
wide, I can’t go around you. You so low, I can’t go under you. 
Stan’ one side!’”’ Den he stood one side. Him an’ God, what a race 
den dey had! An’ he jumped over a high railin’ fence, an’ de fence 
fell on him, an’ he said, ‘‘Get off me, God, get off me!’’ An’ God 
never did get off.? 


NEw YorK. 


2 Compare Harris 3 : IV. 





1 See this number, p. 172. 
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FOUR FOLK-TALES FROM FORTUNE ISLAND, BAHAMAS: 
BY W. T. CLEARE. 
I, 2. BARTERING MOTHERS; THE BURIED TAIL.? 


ONCE upon a time there were two good old friends, b’o Boukee and 
b’o’ Rabby. The times were so hard, that they couldn’t get anything 
to eat. B’o’ Rabby say to b’o’ Boukee, ‘Let us sell our moders.” 
B’o’ Boukee say, ‘‘All right.” B’o’ Rabby say, “‘ You tie your moder 
with chain, and I tie my moder with string.”” After doing this, they 
started off. When dey arrived in de bush, b’o’ Rabby say, “B’o’ 
Boukee, beat your moder, make her walk faster, and I will beat my 
moder.” B’o’ Rabby got one stick and beat his moder, and de 
string broke and his moder run away. B’o’ Rabby commenced to 
cry, and say, ‘‘My moder gone.” And he told b’o’ Boukee go sell 
his moder. B’o’ Boukee say, “All right. You stay here until | 
comes back.” 

B’o’ Boukee sold his moder for a horse and cart loaded with pro- 
visions, and he start back to b’o’ Rabby. B’o’ Rabby say, ‘“B’o’ 
Boukee, you hear de news?” B’o’ Boukee say, “‘I ain’t hear no news.” 
B’o’ Rabby say, ‘One big ship come in the harbor dere. You go 
run, and leave de horse and cart with me. I will mind it fur you go 
see. You can run furder than me.”’ So B’o’ Boukee started to run, 
and b’o’ Rabby jump in cart and make horse run for his house. He 
chop up the cart for fire-wood, he put provisions under the bed, and 
cut off the tail of the horse and make him run away. He took the 
tail and a pick-axe and shovel, and went back where b’o’ Boukee 
started to run. When b’o’ Boukee come back, he find b’o’ Rabby 
digging. ‘‘What you doing?” he say. “Digging you horse,’ b’o’ 
Rabby say. “See his tail I holding on to?” B’o’ Rabby and b’o’ 
Boukee dug and dug, but the tail broke whenever they pulled. B’o’ 
Rabby say, “I tired. I going home. You come with me, b’o’ 
Boukee, and I will give you some flour I have.” B’o’ Boukee went, 
and b’o’ Rabby gave him some flour from under the bed. B’o’ 
Boukee look. He say, ‘‘Dis looks like my flour.” B’o’ Rabby say, 
“You got mark on your flour. I gib you a little flour to eat, and you 

1 These tales were told by Da Costa, a Negro about thirty years of age. He and his 
people are natives of Long Cay, Fortune Island. 

2 Compare Harris 1 : XX; Harris 2: XXXIX; G. W. Dasent, Tales from the Norse, 
App. ‘‘Anansi and Quanqua”’ (New York and Edinburgh, 1904); for Italian and Norse 
variants, Jahrbuch f. Romanische v. Englische Literatur, VIII (1867): 249-251; see also 
this number, pp. 230-231. E. C. P. For fuller titles see Bibliography on. p. 170. 
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” 
! 


say this is your flour. I’se no t’ief. Get away from. my door 
He then kicked b’o’ Boukee, and b’o’ Boukee run, and see me, and 
told me that b’o’ Rabby stole his grub. 


3, 4. DEAD OR ASLEEP;! GETTING THE OTHER FELLOW TO TAKE YOUR 
PLACE.” 


B’o’ Rabbit and b’o’ Bear fell out, so b’o’ Bear say when he met 
b’o’ Rabbit there would be trouble. When b’o’ Rabbit saw b’o’ 
Bear coming, he move along. One day b’o’ Rabbit was going down 
de road. He met one hoss sleeping. He look, and see b’o’ Bear 
way off. He holler, and say, “B’o’ Bear, make haste, come so!” 
B’o’ Bear walk fast. B’o’ Rabby say, ‘B’o’ Bear, come! I show you 
one dead hoss.”” B’o’ Bear say, ‘‘The hoss be sleeping, sure.” B’o’ 
Rabbit say, ‘‘You stronger than me. You hold his tail, and I will 
beat him with stick.’’ B’o’ Bear got hold of de tail; but b’o’ Rabbit 
say, ‘‘De tail might slip. Let me tie your hands.” B’o’ Bear say, 
“All right.” B’o’ Rabbit then went and cut stick and commenced to 
beat the hoss, and de hoss flew up and run with b’o’ Bear to his tail. 
B’o’ Rabbit he sing out, ‘Hold the hoss, b’o’ Bear! Don’t let him 
go!” But b’o’ Bear could not hold the hoss. By-by the string 
broke and b’o’ Bear let go of the hoss, and b’o’ Rabbit run for the 
bush and hid close to a field belonging to one b’o’ Nanza. 

Now b’o’ Nanza had one trap set in de field, and b’o’ Rabbit got 
cot. B’o’ Bear say, ‘‘Ah, I cot him now. Why he stand in the field? 
I go see.””—‘B’o’ Rabbit,” he say, “why you stand in de field?” 
B’o’ Rabby say, ‘I watch dis field for ten pence an hour, but,” he 
say, ‘‘B’o’ Bear, I want go to dance. You want dis job?” B’o’ 
Bear say, ‘‘Done.”’ B’o’ Rabbit say, ‘You pull dis t’ing open so I 
can get my leg out and then you can get in.” B’o’ Bear did so and 
the trap cot him, and b’o’ Rabbit run away and go tell b’o’ Nanza 
that t’ief stole his corn. B’o’ Nanza run. He find b’o’ Bear in de 
trap. ‘‘What you do here?” he say. “Watching dis field for ten 
pence an hour,” he said. “All right,” b’o’ Nanza say, “you watch 
until I get back.” B’o’ Nanza went home, got a pot of hot water, and 
when he get back he threw de hot water over b’o’ Bear, and b’o’ Bear 
jumped and left his trousers and run home and say b’o’ Rabbit stole 
‘em while he was in the sea. 

FORTUNE ISLAND, 
BAHAMAS. 


1 Compare Harris 2: II, XXXVI. —E. C. P. 

2 MAFLS 2: 89; Jones, LII; Harris 1 : XXIII, XXIX; Harris 2: XXXI, XXXII; 
“Folk-Tales from Georgia’? (JAFL 13:22, IV); Folk-Lore Record, 3 [pt. 1]: 54 
(Jamaica); ‘‘Stories from Tuxtepec, Oaxaca’ (JAFL 25 : 200-202); ‘‘Notes on Mexi- 
can Folk-Lore’’ (JAFL 25: 205, 236); E. Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, X, 
XX, LXXI; Bolte und Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- u. Hausmarchen der 
Briider Grimm (Leipzig, 1913), LXI; this number, p. 237. —E. C. P. 
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TEN FOLK-TALES FROM THE CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. 
BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


THE following tales were collected from Portuguese-Negro immi- 
grants resident in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. They represent 
a fragment of what may be called the Lob and Subrinh cycle of tales, 
the Cape Verde Islands variant of the familiar cycle of the ill-matched 
companions,— the one, big, greedy, and dull; the other, little, tem- 
perate, and quick. -Boukee and Rabbit of the Bahamas are exact 
counterparts, for example, of Lob and Subrinh. 

The Portuguese dialect is that of Fogo Island, my very helpful 
interpreter and teacher being a Fogo-Islander, Gregorio Teixeira Silva. 


I-2. BARTERING MOTHERS; THE BURIED TAIL. 


Un bes tenba grand’ fom’ na terr’. Lob’ purgunta Pedr’, “ Pedr’, 
milho’ nu ba bend’ nos ma’ pa’ milh’?”” — ‘‘’Nhor’, si’,” e Pedr’ cuntina, 
fral, ‘‘ma’ de nhoé mas fort’ de qide me. Nhomarral nacord’ de coc’, 
me un ta marr’ de me cu cord’ de fale.”” Pedr’ fra se ma’, “Oh ma’, 
un ’ranj’ pa’ nu ba cidad’ bend’ nos ma’ pa’ milh’. Ogi nu ba na 
sert’ cab’, nha ta puxa, nha ta scapa, nha ta ben cas’.””. Depo’s ma’ 
de Pedr’ ja scapa, ell’ corr’. Pedr’ fra Lob’, “ Milh’ qi nu bend’ ma’ 
de nho, nu ta usal prumer’, depo’s un ta ba pega’ nha ma’, nu ta ben 
bendel.”” ’Es ba na lugar unde qi staba pob’. Alli ’es bend’ Lob’ 
ma’ pa’ quat’ sac’ de milh’. Lob’ pega burr’. Ell’ caraga de milh’ 
na cost’. Ell’ fra Pedr’ pa’ ba pa’ diant’ cu burr’. Pedr’ ba cu 
burr’ pa’ dent’ de lam’ na berade riu. Ell!’ cort’ burr’ rab’, ell’ unterra 
na lam’. Ell’ dixa pont’ for’. Depo’s ell’ ben pa’ traz, ell’ chuma 
Lob’ cuma burr’ ja unterra dent’ de riu. Lob’ tra se casac’. “Un 
ta puxal for’,” ell’ fra. Ell’ peg’ na rab’. Pedr’ peg’ tambe’. Ell’ 
fase cuma ell’ sta judal, ma’ Lob’ ta puxa pa’ riba Tubinh’! ta puxa p’ra 
baxo. Assi’ un poco Pedr’ larg’ rab’ e Lob’ tomba dent’ de riu. 
Ell’ foga. 


[Translation.?] 


Once there was a great famine in the land.’ Lob asks Pedr, “ Pedr, 


shall we sell our mothers for corn? ”’ — “‘ Yes, Sehnor;’’ and Pedr goes on to 
say, ‘Your mother is stronger than mine. Tie her with a rope.‘ I'll 
tie mine with ravellings.’’ Pedr says to his mother, ‘‘O mother! we have 


1 See p. 233, note 2. 
2? Informant, José Campinha of San Anton. See this number, pp. 228-229. 
3 Variant: There was no rain. Lob and Tubinh gathered no crop, and they had been 
hungry for three days. (Fogo.) 
4 Made of cocoanut-fibre. 
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made a plan to go to town to sell our mothers for corn. When we go a 
certain distance towards town, do you pull away, escape, go home.” After 
Pedr’s mother has run away and escaped, Pedr says to Lob, “‘ The corn 
we get for your mother let us first use, then we will get my mother, we will 
sell her.” They went on toa place where there were people. There they 
sold Lob’s mother for four sacks of corn. Lob gets burros, he loads the corn 
on their backs. He tells Pedr to go ahead with the burros. Pedr goes with 
the burros to the mud on the side of the river. He cuts off the tails of the 
burros. He buries them in the mud, he leaves their tips out. Then he 
turns back. He calls to Lob that the burros are stuck in the river. Lob 
takes off his coat. ‘‘ We'll pull them out,’”’ he says. He takes hold of a 
tail. Pedr takes hold too, he makes out he is helping. But as Lob pulled 
up, his nephew pulled down. After a little Pedr let go the tail, and Lob 
fell into the river. He was drowned. 


3-5. THE BIRDS TAKE BACK THEIR FEATHERS; THE INSULT MIDSTREAM; 
PLAYING DEAD. 


Er’ un lob’ e un tubinh’. Tenba un’ balh’ na lheu. Tubinh’ ungana 
Lob’. Ell’ fral cuma er’ fest’ e ca balh’. Lob’ pedi pas’ pa’ pistal 
penn’ pa’ ell’ pode ba es’ fest’ na lheu. Pas’ dal penn’. Ell’ ba 
lheu. Nobe hor’, balh’ cunga. Lob’ staba cu raib’ pamode é balh’ 
e ca fest’. Lob’ purgunta Tubinh’ se ca ten nad’ qi cume? Tubinh’ 
raspondel, “Nao, es’ é ca fest’, 6 balh’.” Prumer’ qi balh’ é Corb’. 
Lob’ cu raib’ cunga cant’, — 

““Corb’ pret’! 

Bu cuda ma bo é gent’. 

Bo é bunit’ 

Se bu ca ta staba 

So ta grabata milh’ de gent’ na cob’.” 


Corb’ tumal se penn’. Sugund’ sahi ta balh’ é Manelob’. Lob’ cant’, — 


““Manelob’! 

Bu cuda ma bo é gent’. 

Bo é bunit’ 

Se bu ca ta staba 

So ta bisia burr’ cu cabr’ mort’ pa’ bu cume.”’ 


Manelob’ tumal se penn’. Out’o ta balha é passadinh’. Lob’ 
cant’, — 

“‘ Passadinh’! 

Bu cuda ma bo é gent’. 

Bu ca olh’ pa’ qel bu boc’ brumelh’ 

Se ca hera pa’ bu boc’ 

Bo hera bunit’.’”’ 


1 Variant: Lob, who had his mother tied on a four-inch rope (or the biggest rope in the 
world), warns Tubinh his mother will jerk away. When she does, Lob says he is not going 
to give Tubinh any of the corn and beans he will get for his mother. He gets six sacks of 
corn, (Fogo.) 
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Pasadinh’ tumal se penn’. O’t’o ta balha é Chinchirot’, — 


“E bu Chinchirot’ 

Bu cuda ma bo é gent’. 

Bu ca rapara pa’ bu bariga grand’ e pe dalgad’ 
Se ca hera pa’ qel 

Bo hera bunit’.”’ 





Chinchirot’ tumal se penn’. Out’o ta balha éSotador. Lob’ cant’, — 


‘“‘E bu Sotador! 
Bu cuda ma bo é gent’. 
Si bu ca ta staba traz de galinh’ de gent’ tud’ hor’ 


’ 99 


Bo hera bunit’. 


Sotador tumal se penn’ que ell’ daba ell’. Out’o ta balha é Galinh’ 
de Gine. Lob’ cant’, — 

“Bu Galinh’ de Gine! 

Bu cuda ma bu é gent’, 

Ma’ bu ca rapara pa’ qel bu cabeg’ sec’. 

Se ca pa bu cabeg’ 

Bo hera bunit’.”’ 


Galinh’ tumal se penn’. Seis hor’ de palmanhan, balh’ caba’, tud’ 
‘es ba pa’ ses cas’. "Es dixa Lob’ ell’ so’ na lheu. Lob’ cunga ta chora. 
Nes hor’ ben ta passa Tia Peix’ Caball’. Ell’ purgunta Lob,’ “Cusa qi 
bu ten?’’— ‘Pas’ pistan ses penn’, un ben balh’, ora qi manxe, ’es 
tuma ses penn’, ’es ba, ’es dixan’li me so’.””. Peix’ Caball’ fral, “Se 
bu ca hera malbad’ un ta lebabo pa’ terr’. ‘‘Lob’ prometel, “Se nha 
leban pa’ nha terr’, un ta paga nha ben.” — “ Bon, salta na nha cost’.” 
E peix’ cunca ta nada’ pa’ terr’.. Na metad’ de caminh’, Lob’ fra, “O 
qi grand’mama! O qiun chiga terr’, un ta rincal undel for’.”” Peix’ 
Caball’ purguntal, “Cusa qi bu fra?” — “Nada, un fra ma bu é 
nadader’.” ’Sim qi ’es chiga terr’, Lob’ bua na terr’, ell’ rincal un 
mama sqerd’ de Peix’ Caball’. 

Peix’ Caball’ fica detad’ na prai’, ta chora. Tubinh’ ben ta passa, 
ell’ purguntal cusa qi ell’ sta chora’. Peix’ Caball’ fra Tubinh’, “Un 
tras Lob’ de gel lheu, ’sim qi ell’ chiga terr’ ell’ rincan nha mama.” 
Tubinh’ fral, ‘‘Se bu ta pagan algun cusa, un ta po nha Ti’ Lob’ dent’ 
de bu mon.’”’ — “Tia Peixe Caball’ fral, “‘Se bu po Lob’ na nha mon, 
un ta pagabo cusa qi bu pedin.” Tubinh’ ba pa’ cas’. Ell’ chiga 
pert’ de cas’, ell’ chuma, se mulhe’ rixo. Ell’ fral, “‘ Panh’ fac’, machad’, 
tagara, nu ba pa’ bera mar’ mata’ un bac’ qi ¢ta la detad’.”” Lob’ 
staba pert’, ell’ obi, ell’ fra, ‘‘Tubinh’, gel bac’ é de mee ca de bo, un 
dixal ‘li. Se bu po mon nel, un ta dabo un tir’.””. Antan Lob’ fra se 
mulhe’, ‘‘Panh’ nha fac’, machad’, tagara, nu ba pa’ prai’.”” Ell’ 
chiga prai’, ell’ subi riba de Peix’ Caball’ pel mata’. Peix’ Caball’ 


pegal na un pern’, lebal pa’ mar’. Mulhe’ de Lob’ bira ta chora, 
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Lob’ chumal, ‘‘ Mulher, ca bu chora, ell’ sta brinca cu me, ell’ ca ta 
fasen nada.” Peix’ Caball’ murgulha cu ell’ pa’ fund’. ’Es ben riba, 
Lob’ olha mulher ta chora. Ell’ fral, “‘Ca bu chora, ell’ sta brinca 
cume. Se ell’ ba fund’, ell’ ca ben mas, antan chora.”” Peix’ Caball’ 
murgulha mas fund’. Lob’ quas’ fogad’. Ell’ chuma se mulher, 
ell’ fral, ‘Chora, ago é hor’ de chora’, es’ é ca brincadera.”’ Peix’ cre 
ranjal. Ell’ murgulha cu ell’ pa’ fund’. E ’li é fim de ’"Nho’ Lob’. 


[Translation."] 


There was a wolf and a tubinh.2 There was going to be a dance on an 
island. Tubinh fooled Lob; he told him how it was a feast, not a dance. 
Lob asked the birds to give him feathers so he could go to the feast on the 
island. The birds give him the feathers, he goes to the island, at nine 
o’clock the dance starts up. Lob is in a temper because it is a dance, not a 
feast. Lob asks Tubinh, ‘Is there nothing to eat?’’ Tubinh answers, 
“No, this isn’t a feast, it’s a dance.’’* The first todance was Crow. Lob, 
in a passion, begins to sing,4— 

**Black Crow! 

You think vou are somebody, 

You are fine 

If you were not digging up people’s corn in the ground.” 


Crow takes from him his feather. Next todanceis Manelob.’ Lob sings, — 


**Manelob! 

You think you are somebody, 

You are fine 

If you were not on the lookout for dead donkeys and goats to eat.” 


Manelob takes from him his feather. Next to dance is Bluejay. Lob 
sings, — 

“*Pasadinh’! 

You think you are somebody. 

You do not see your own red mouth. 

If you did not have your mouth, 

You would be fine."’ 


1 Informant, Pedro Teixeira of Fogo. See this number, pp. 177, 178, 198, and espe- 
cially Pub. Folk-Lore Soc. 1904: No. XL. For No. 3 see Braga, Contos tradicionaes 
do povo portuguez, p. 67. For No. 5 see also G. McC. Theal, Kaffir Folk-Lore (London, 
1886), 115-116; Jacottet 1: 14-16. For full titles see Bibliography, p. 170. 

2 Tubinh (Xubinh) is dialect for subrinho (‘‘nephew"’). The creature referred to is 
known to be the nephew of Wolf (Lob); but the kinship term is used, as in this instance, 
as a generic term, or more commonly as a proper name. In some of the islands Tubinh 
is called Pedr. 

3 It is customary, however, to serve canja (a stew of hominy and rice and chicken) 
before midnight at a balh, and black coffee at 4 A.M. A dance may begin at any hour, 
even in the morning, and it may last two or three days. 

4 Although my informants did not sing, Lob’s insults to the birds, they said, are usually 
sung. 

*’ Manelob da Silva. ‘‘Mané” is dialectical for ‘‘Manuel.”’ ‘‘Manuel, wolf of the 
wood,”’ appears to be the island sobriquet for ‘‘ vulture.” 
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Bluejay takes from him his feather. Next to dance is Chinchirot’. 


“‘And you, Chinchirot’! 

You think you are somebody, 

You don’t see your big belly, your (?) leg. 
Were you not thus, 

You would be fine.”’ 


Chinchirot’ takes from him his feather. Next to dance is Hawk. Lob 
sings, — 

**And you, Satador! 

You think you are somebody. 

If you were not always after people’s chickens, 

You would be fine.”’ 


Hawk takes from him the feather he had given him. Next to dance is 
Guinea-Hen. Lob sings out, — 


“*You, Galinh’ de Gine! 

You think you are somebody; 

But you don’t see your own measly head. 
If you didn’t have your head, 

You would be fine.”’ 


Hen takes from him her feather. At six in the morning the dance was over, 
everybody went home and left Lob on the island. Lob began:to cry. 
Just then there came by aunt Peix’ Caball’.! ‘‘What’s the matter with 
you?” she asks Lob. “The birds loaned me their feathers. I went to the 
dance, then . . . they took their feathers, they went, they left me alone.” 
Peix’ Caball’ said, ‘‘If you were not so bad, I’d carry you to your country.” 
— “If you take me to my country, I'll pay you well,”’ promises Lob. ‘‘ Well, 
jump on my back!”’ and the fish began to swim to land. Half way across, 
Lob says, ‘‘Oh, what big breasts! When I get ashore, I’m going to bite one 
of them off.’-—‘‘What’s that you say?’’ asks Peix’ Caball’. ‘‘ Nothing, I 
said you were a swimmer.”’ As soon as they make the shore, Lob jumps on 
the ground, tears off the left breast of Peix’ Caball’. 

Peix’ Caball’ lies crying on the beach. Tubinh passes by, he asks her 
why she is crying. Peix’ Caball’ says to Tubinh, “I brought Lob across 
from that island, as soon as we landed he tore off my breast.” — “If you 
pay me something, I’ll put uncle Lob into your hands,” says Tubinh. Aunt 
Peix’ Caball’ says, “If you put Lob into my hands, I'll give you whatever 
you ask.” 

Tubinh starts for home. He nears the house; he calls out to his wife, 
“Get knife, machad, tagara,? we go down to the sea to kill a cow lying there!” 
Lob was close by; he hears; he says, ‘“‘Tubinh, that cow is mine, it is not 
yours. I left her there. If you put a hand on her, I put a shot into you.” 
Then Lob says to his wife, “‘Get my knife, machad, tagara, we are going to 
the beach!’’ He reaches the beach, he goes up on Peix’ Caball’ to kill her. 
Peix’ Caball’ grabs him by the leg, she drags him into the sea. Lob’s wife 
screams. Lob calls back to her, ‘ Wife, don’t cry! she is just playing with 
me, she is not going to do anything.” Peix’ Caball’ dives down with him. 


1 Horse-fish, a creature with the head of a horse, the tail of a fish. 
2 A machad is a large knife. A tagara is a large wooden dish. 
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They come up. Lob sees his wife still crying. He says, “Don’t cry! she 
js just playing with me. If she goes to the bottom and doesn’t come up, 
cry then.”’ Peix’ Caball’ dives again deeper. Lob is almost choked. He 
calls to his wife. He says, ‘Cry, this is the time to cry, this is not play.” 
Peix’ wanted to settle him. She dove with him to the bottom. And that 
is the end of Nho Lob. 


6-10. HOLDING UP THE CAVE; FATAL IMITATION; THE TOOTHPICK; 
THE PASSWORD; GETTING THE OTHER FELLOW TO TAKE YOUR 
PLACE. 


(6) Ti’ Lob’ e Subrinh’ Pedr’ ba pa’ camp’ furt’ porc’. ’Es lebal 
dent’ d’un lap’, ’es fase lum’, ’es po caleron riba. Ti’ Lob’ sint’ nun 
jargade lum’, Pedr’ no’t’o banda. Qant’ caleron sta quasi cusid’, Pedr’ 
panha un pedrinh’, ell’ tra pa’ riba na cumer’ de lap’. Qant’ ell’ cahi, 
ell’ fra, “‘ Ti’ Lob’, lap’ sta bafano, nho labanta, nho aguental.’”’ Pedr’ 
tra caleron pa’ for’, ell’ cume tud’ comid’, ell’ ba, ell’ dixa Ti’ Lob’ 
aguentad’ na lap’. Ell’ aguental tres dia, dipo’s ell’ bua nun jarga, 
ell’ cahi, ell’ racha cabeg’. Qanto ell’ ben cas’, ell’ purgunta se mulhe’, 
Zabel Gongalbe, se ell’ olha Pedr’. ‘Nao, un ca olha Pedr’,” ell’ 
raspondel, “ milho’ bu largal de mon, bu sinta na cas’, ell’ ta matabo.”’ 
—‘Me qi ta matal. Meé filh’ de nha pa’, filh’ de nha ma. Un ta 
matal ell’. E nha subrinh’.” 

(7) O’t’o dia Pedr’ ben pa’ dent’. Ell’ fra, ““’Nha’ Zabel, unde Ti’ 
Lob’?”’ Lob’ sta ungachad’ bax’ de cama. Ell’ fra se mulhe’ pa’ ca 
fra undi ell’ sta. Ell’ cre pega’ Pedr’. Pedr’ tenba un garafon de 
mel qi ell’ basa na se cabeg’. Qanto ell’ tra se chape’ Zabel Goncalbe 
cuda mel era sange. Ell’ pupa. Lob’ sahi debax’ de cama, ‘‘O nha 
filh’, O nha filh’, qen qi fasbo es’ cusa?”’ Ell’ crama pa’ Pedr’. ‘Es’ 
ca nad’, Ti’ Lob’,” raspond’ Pedr’. ‘‘Un fra un ome pa’ dan cu mach- 
ad’ na cabeg’ qi fasel.’”’ Ti’ Lob’ po mon na cabeg’ de Pedr’, depo’s 
ded’ na boc’. Ell’ fica sustad’. Ell’ chuma se mulhe’ pa’ panha’ 
machad’ dan cu ell’ na cabeg’ pa’ fase’ mel ben. ‘‘Dancuell’! Dancu 
ell’!’”” De prumer’ pancad’, ell’ tral sange. ‘‘Dan cu ell’ o’t’o bes!” 
ell’ pupa. ‘Dancu ell’ o’t’o bes!” Ell’ dal cuell’ o’t’o bes. Ell’ abril 
cabec’ in dos. Dipo’s ell’ ba colhe’ palh’ texera, balco, fedegos’ pel 
fase’ pacha pa’ se cabeg’. 

(8) Qanto se cabeg’ ja sara, ell’ sahi, ell’ ba bera prai’ jobe’ Pedr’. 
Pedr’ era piscado’ na prai’. Lob’ cunga ta coje lap’ cu carangex’. 
Pe de carangex’ entra Lob’ na dent’. Pedr’ qi staba na o’t’o banda 
de prai’ unde ell’ olha Ti’ Lob’, e Ti’ Lob’ ca olhal. Pedr’ ben pa’ 
riba, ell’ fra, ‘Un ben pan ben tra gel pe de carangex’ pa’ nho.” Ell’ 
panha picaret’ pa’ ell’ tralell’. ‘‘ Nao cu gel, nao,” Lob’ nega. Depo’s 
ell’ panha barra de fer’ pa’ ell’ tral ell.’ “Nao cu gel, nao,” Lob’ 
nega. Ell’ panha po. “Nao cu gel, nao,’’ Lob’ nega. “Tra nho 
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ell’ cu nha ded’.’”’ — “Bon,” ’Nho’ Lob’ fra. Ell’ pegal dent’, ell’ 
tral un padas de ded’. ‘Ti’ Lob’, un ben pan fra nho unde que nho 
ta acha cusas bon pa’ nho cume’, “Subrinh’ fral. “Ago nho morden 
nha ded’, un ca ta fra nho.’””— ‘‘O, Tubinh’, un ta po padas pa’ 
tras inda qi ell’ custan tra pada’ de nha ded’.” 

(9) Pedr’ leba Lob’ na pont’ de prai’. Staba peix’ qi ta ben tudo dia 
oqi mar’ ta ben riba ta ba p’ra baxo qi Pedr’ tamamaba. “Fra ‘mama 
baix’ oqi nho cre, ‘mama riba’ oqi nho ten bastant’,”’ Pedr’ fra Lob’. 
Lob’ fra, “‘Mama riba,’ ma’ ell’ ca larg’, mar’ ba p’ra bax’, ell’ ba cu 
ell’. ‘Ma’ Peix’ Caball’, bu sta leban na bon caminh’, ta balanca 
na ondia,”’ Lob’ fra. Ell’ lebal pa’ for’ pa’ mar’. ‘“‘Dixan ba ’go,” 
Lob’ fral, ‘‘un lenbra de Zabel Goncgalbe.’’ — ‘Me un ca tenebo, bu 
qi tenen,” raspond’ Peix’ Caball’, “‘qenha é bu?” — “ Me é Ti’ Lob’.” 
“Un dabo nha mama, un cuda é Pedr’. Un gosta de Pedr’ pamode ell’ 
ta sta cu mi oqi mar’ sec’ pa’ pas’ ca cumen. Des bes un ta pobo na 
terr’.. Ma’ ca bu ben mas.” 

(10) A ssim qi Ti’ Lob’ chiga terr’, ell’ corre pa’ cas’ ta jobe’ Pedr’. 
“Unde Pedr’?”’ ell’ purgunta Zabel Gongalbe. ‘‘Ca bu purguntan,” 
ell’ raspondel cu raiba. ‘‘Se bu ca dixa Pedr’ geto, ell’ ta matabo.” 
Ma’ Lob’ sahi for’ o’t’o bes ta jobe’ Pedr’. Pedr’ staba marrad’ 
pamode ’es pegal na furta dent’ de mandiocera. ‘‘Xubrinh’, cusa qi 
bu sta fase “li?” Ti’ Lob’ purguntal. “Ten un fest’ ’li,’’ Pedr’ 
rasponde. ‘‘’Es cre pan cume’, ma’ un ca cre cume’, ’es marran.” 
““Marran,”’ Ti’ Lob’ fral, ‘‘un ta dismarrabo, bu ta marran.’’ Lob’ 
olha ’es ta ben cu gamela. Ell’ cuda cuma ’es staba ta trasel algun 
cusa de cume, ell’ bira ta bua’ de content’. ‘Pedr’ é dod’ ell’ ca cre 
qel cusa bon!”’ Dent’ de gamela staba ferr’ gente, é ’es chucil cu ell’. 
“E ca mi, é Pedr’,” ell’ grit’. ‘‘E ca mi, é Pedr’!” La nun cutel’ 
Pedr’ staba saqedo ta toc’ se tamborinh’. Ell’ ta cant, — 


“Deng deng, nha tamborinh.’ 
Curup curup, nha parente. 
Un marr’ Pedr’, 

Un ca marr’ Lob’, 

Lob’ de cu quemad’.”’ 


’Es chucil gel ferr’ qente tres bes. ‘Ea mi, é Pedr’,” ell’ cuntina ta 
grita’. Depo’s ’es largal, ell’ ba cas’. Ell’ deta pa’ un sumana. Ell’ 
fra se mulhe’ cuma ell’ staba na fest’ ell’ tuma gata. Ell’ fasel caldo 
pa’ ell’. 


Sapatinh’ corr’ pa’ mar’ abax’. 
Qen qe mas grand’, ta ba serc’. 
Qen ge mas pigqinin’, ta ba panhal. 
Qen ge ca fic’, cont’ di se. 
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[Translation.1] 


(6) Uncle Lob and nephew Pedr went out into the country and stole a pig. 
They took it into a cave, made a fire, puton the pot. Uncle Lob sat on one 
side of the fire, and Pedr on the other. When the pot was almost cooked, 
Pedr took a little stone, he threw it up to the roof of the cave. As it 
fell down, he said, “‘ Uncle Lob, the cave is coming down on us, get up and 
hold it up!’’ Pedr took out the pot, ate up all the food, he went off, he left 
uncle Lob holding up the cave. He held it up for three days, then he jumped 
aside, he fell down, he split open his head.2, When he came home, he asked 
his wife, Zabel Goncalbe, if she had seen Pedr. ‘No, I haven’t seen Pedr,” 
she answered, ‘“ You better let him go and stay home. He'll kill you.’”’ — 
“I’m going tokillhim. Iam theson of my father and the son of my mother. 
I’m going to kill him. He is my nephew.” 

(7) Next day in comes Pedr. He says, “‘ Nha Zabel, where’s uncle Lob?” 
Lob had hidden himself under the bed. He told his wife not to tell where 
he was. He wanted to catch Pedr. Pedr had a large bottle of molasses 
which he had dumped on his head. When he took off his hat, Zabel Gongalbe 
thought the molasses was blood. She screamed. Lob came out from under 
the bed. ‘‘O my son, my son! who has done this thing?” he exclaimed to 
Pedr.. “‘This is nothing, uncle Lob,” answered Pedr. ‘I told a man to 
give it to me on the head with a machad, which he did.” Uncle Lob put his 
hand on Pedr’s head, then his fingers into his mouth. He was astounded. 
He called to his wife to get the machad to give it to him on the head to make 
the molasses come. ‘Give it to me, give it to me!” At her first blow 
she drew blood. ‘‘Give it to me again!” he cries. ‘‘Give it to me again!” 
She gave it to him again. She split his head in two. Then she went and 
collected pailh teixeira, balsam, and fedigosa to make a plaster for his head. 

(8) After his head had mended, he started out to the beach to find Pedr. 
Pedr was a fisherman on the beach. Lob began to pick up and eat snails 
and crabs. A claw stuck in Lob’s teeth. Pedr, who was at the other end 
of the beach, where he saw uncle Lob, and uncle Lob didn’t see him. Pedr 
came up, and said, ‘‘I’ve come to pull out that claw for you.”” He took a 
pick-axe to take it out. ‘‘No, not with that,” objected Lob. Then he took 
an iron bar to take it out. ‘‘No, not with that,” objected Lob. He took 
astick. ‘No, not with that,’’ objected Lob. He said, “I will take it out 
with my fingers.’’ — ‘‘Good,”’ said Nho Lob. He closes his teeth, he takes 
a piece out of the finger. ‘‘Uncle Lob, I came here to tell you where you 
could get something good to eat,’’ said Subrinh. ‘Now you’ve bitten my 
finger, I won’t tell you.” — “O Xubrinh! I’ll put the piece back, even if 
I have to take a piece out of my own finger.” 

(9) Pedr takes Lob to the end of the beach. There was a fish which came 
in and out every day with the tide, and which Pedr used to nurse. ‘Say, 
‘Mama bax’ when you want her, ‘mama riba’ when you've had enough,” 
Pedr said to Lob. Lob said ‘‘ Mama riba,’’ but he wouldn’t let go; and as 


1 Informant, Matheus Dias of San Anton. For No. 6 see Harris 3: LIV; Jacottet 1: 
44, n. 1; Theal, p. 113; Boas, ‘‘ Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore”’ (JAFL 25 [1912] : 206, 
237); K. T. Preuss, Die Nayarit Expedition (Leipzig, 1912), 1: 290. No. 7 as well as 
No. 10 are patterns from the cycle of Big Klaus and Little Klaus, or, to use the Cape 
Verde names, of Jonson and Jonsinh. For No. 7, see this number, pp. 190, 226; for 
No. 10, p. 229. 

2 Variant: ‘‘I came by there yesterday, and saw him still holding it up” (Fogo). 
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the tide went out, she went out with it.1. ‘‘ Mother Peixe Caball’, you are 
carrying me on a good road, rocking among the waves,” said Lob. She 
took him far out to sea. ‘‘Let me go now!” said Lob, ‘‘I remember Zabel 
Gongalbe.’’ — “‘I haven’t got you, you’ve got me,’’ rejoined Peixe Caball’, 
“Who are you?’’— “I’m uncle Lob.” — “I gave you my breast, thinking 
you Pedr. I like Pedr because he stays by me when the tide is low against 
the birds who would eat me. This time I’!l put you ashore. But don’t 
come again.” 
(10) As soon as uncle Lob reached land, heran home to find Pedr. ‘Where 

is Pedr?’’ he asked Zabel Goncgalbe. ‘‘ Don’t ask me,’’ she answered in a 
temper. ‘Unless you leave Pedr alone, he will kill you.’”’ But Lob started 
out again to find Pedr. Pedr was tied up because they had caught him 
stealing in a mandiocera.2 “‘Xubrinh, what are you doing here?’’ asked 
uncle Lob. ‘‘There’s a festa on here,” answered Pedr. ‘‘They want me 
to eat, but I don’t feel like eating, so they have tied me up.”’ — “Tie me,” 
says uncle Lob. “I'll loose you, and you tie me.” Lob sees them coming 
with a gamella.2 Thinking they are bringing him something to eat, he jumps 
with joy. ‘Pedr is crazy not to want those good things!” In the gamella 
was a red-hot iron, and they shove it at him. “It’s not me, it’s Pedr!” 
he yells. ‘It’s not me, it’s Pedr!’’ Away on a little hill stood Pedr, 
playing his tamborinh and singing, — 

“Drum, drum, my taborinh! 

Run,‘ run, my kinsman! 

I tied Pedr 

I did not tie Lob, 

Lob was who burned.” 


They shoved the red-hot iron three times into him. ‘It’s not me, it’s 
Pedr!” he kept yelling. Then they untied him. He went home. He 
kept his bed for one week. He told his wife he had been to a feast and got 
drunk. She made a broth for him. 


Little shoes run down the beach. 

Whoever is the biggest will go (?) 

Whoever is the smallest will get them. 
Whoever does not like it, let him tell his own. 


Newport, R.I. 


’ “ ” 


1 Mama, ‘‘mother,”’ “breast;’’ bax (baixo), ‘‘down;’ up. We have here a 
somewhat confused use of the * pattern. That pattern is 
well used in another Cape Verde tale in connection with a fruit-tree. ‘‘Down” or “up” 
is said tothe tree. (A variant is found inthe Bahamas.) In this tale the pattern is trans- 
ferred from the tree to the fish. 

2 Patch of manioc. 

3’ Large wooden platter. 

4 Curup is an onomatopoetic word for the sound of feet. 

5 This is one of the formula endings common toallthe Cape Verde Islands. Properly 
told, every tale should have such an ending, although it may be omitted, as in the pre- 
ceding tales, either from carelessness or from sophistication. 


riba, 


, 


‘open sesame, close sesame’ 





Surinam Folk-Tales. 


SURINAM FOLK-TALES. 
BY A. P. AND T. E. PENARD. 


Dutcu GUIANA, or Surinam, with its diverse population, offers an 
exceptionally fertile field to the student of folk-lore. 

Scattered through the jungles bordering the numerous waterways, 
especially on the banks of the more or less inaccessible creeks, and 
in the open savannas, there are several tribes of Indians. There also 
are the so-called Boschnegers (Bush Negroes), descendants of Negroes 
who escaped from slavery in the early days, and, in defiance of the 
authorities of the time, set up independent communities in the wilder- 
ness, retaining many of their African customs and beliefs. But for 
the investigator who does not care to experience the hardships and 
dangers of a trip through the wild river-lands, in the sun-baked 
savannas, or to the practically unknown hinterland, there still remain 
excellent opportunities in city, town, and plantation, among the 
extremely mixed and interesting population in which the Negro element 
heavily preponderates. 

So far as the writers are aware, no Negro folk-tales from Surinam 


have ever been published in English, and even in other languages the 
number published is comparatively small. The following bibliography, 
comprising only those items in which the tales are actually recorded, 
while not very extensive, is probably not far from complete. 


1. M. D. TEENSTRA. De Landbouw in de Kolonie Suriname. Groningen 
1835, Tweede Deel, p. 213. 
Two fragments. 
2. J. CREVAUX. Voyages dans l’Amerique du Sud. Paris, 1883. 190 p. 
One story. 
3. H. van CAPPELLE. Surinaamsche Negervertellingen (in Elsevier's 
Maandschrift, November, 1904, 14 [No. 11]: 314-327). 
Two stories and reference by title to six others. The author states 
also that twenty-five stories were collected for him by Mr. M. H. 
Nahar. The writers are not aware that they have been published.! 
4. —Suriname in Woord en Beeld (in Nederlandsche Zeewezen, July 15, 
1905, 4 : 212-214). 
One story. 
5. (H. F. Rrkken). Ma Kankantrie (in De Surinamer, Paramaribo, 1907, 
Chapter VI). 
Five stories. This work is one of the most interesting dealing with 
the negro folk-lore of Surinam. 
1 Since the above was written the stories referred to (39 instead of 25) have been 
published by Dr. van Cappelle in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Ned. Indié; The Hague, 1916, Deel 72, Afl. 1 en 2, 233-379. 
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6. H. SteBEcK. Buschnegermarchen aus Surinam (in Hessische Blatter 

fiir Volkskunde [Leipzig, 1908], 7 [pt. 1] : 10-16). 
Three stories, collected by F. Stahelin. 

7. F. STAHELIN. Tiermarchen der Buschneger in Surinam (in Hessische 

Blatter fiir Volkskunde (Leipzig, 1909], 8 [pt. 3]: 173-184). 
Six stories. 

8. (ANonyMous). De Spin en de Teerpop (in Voor Onze Jeugd; Bijlage 

van het Maandschrift Op de Hoogte, March, 1911, 8 : 40-41). 
One story, by ‘‘ Tante Jo.”’ 

9. J. G. SpatsurG. Bruine Mina, De Koto-Missi. Paramaribo, 1913, 

pp. 10-12. 
One story. 

10. H. ScHucHARDT. Die Sprache der Saramakkaneger in Surinam 
(Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam; Amsterdam 1914, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, 
Deel 14, No. 6, p. 41). 

One story. 


The sounds of the words in the Negro language appearing in this 
article are as follows: — 


a like a in what 
e ” —_ -" oe 
t ~ ee 
0 ct ee re 
au * ow “ cow 
ae ee ee 


The consonants have the same sound as in English, with the excep- 
tion of 7, which is pronounced like y in year. 

In general, the spelling will be found to agree with that given either 
in Wullschlagel’s Deutsch-Negerenglisches Wérterbuch (Lébau, 1856) 
or in Focke’s Neger-Engelsch Woordenboek (Leiden, 1855); but the 
writers have deviated from both authorities wherever they deemed it 
advisable for the sake of uniformity, without introducing forms which 
would confuse the Dutch reader. The Dutch diphthong oe, having 
the sound of oo in the English word boot, has been retained for the 
same reason. 

The Surinam Negro is an excellent story-teller, and many of the 
tales collected show no mean attainment in the art. As may be 
expected, many of the stories may be traced to African sources, 
naturally influenced by the New-World surroundings. A number are 
of undoubted European origin, retold with characteristic alterations 
and additions. There are also some which seem to have no exact 
counterpart elsewhere. 

The stories lose much by translation, and there can be no doubt 
that one must be thoroughly familiar with the expressive Negro 
language in order to appreciate them to the fullest extent. There is 
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always that intangible something in the manner of the narrator, 
the quaint and often forceful expressions, the hushed whisper or sudden 
outburst, the gesture, the imitative speech, the chanting phrase or 
little song, the occasion upon which they are told, the very environ- 
ment, that impart to these stories an interest which it is impossible 
to maintain in translation or to appreciate in the comfort of a well- 
lighted library in a distant land. 

As in other places in the West Indies, the stories go by the name 
Anansi-(s)tort (e.g., Spider-Stories), because in the majority of them 
Anansi, the Spider, is the chief actor. But there are many so-called 
Anansi-tori in which Spider does not play any part; and even the 
orthodox European nursery-tales, such as ‘Cinderella’ and “Little 
Red Riding Hood,’’ sometimes go by the same name. 

Anansi is a wise, wily, treacherous rascal; a liar, a thief, and a 
murderer. His chief claim to attention lies in the display of his 
matchless cunning, which upon all occasions stands him in good 
stead and often is the means of saving his life. He is a supernatural 
being, now appearing in human form, then again as the bona-fide 
spider of our natural-histories. He possesses the power to increase 
his size or diminish it at will, and his resources are without limit. 
Indeed, he is a wonderful creature, this Anansi. 

The name ‘‘ Anansi’’ applies to all members of the order Araneina. 
Sometimes the narrator refers specifically to the large bush-spider 
(Mygale sp.), but he has particularly in mind the husky, long-legged 
crab-spider (Heteropoda venatoria) commonly found in dwelling-houses 
in Surinam. ‘These harmless house-spiders conceal themselves in the 
triangular spaces formed by the overlapping boards, where the latter 
are secured to the upright studding and columns of the buildings. 
These little holes are called postoros or postoe holo (‘‘post-holes’’). 

This curious life-habit of the spider gives rise to the closing state- 
ment of a large number of the stories, to the effect that to this day 
Anansi lives in the postoros. And so also there is a series of stories 
accounting for the markings on the spider’s back, — usually the result 
of a beating he receives at the hands of some one he has deceived. 
But the explanatory element is not essential to the majority of the 
stories. In many of the tales exhibiting this tendency the object is 
not to account for some natural fact; but rather, in the development 
of the plot, circumstances arise which lend themselves readily to an 
amusing explanation of the origin of some trait or fact, and furnish the 
narrator with a suitable formula for the end of his story. In some, 
however, the motive is deliberately explanatory. The story of “How 
Man made Woman respect him,”’ here related, is of this type; and so 
are a number of others collected, among which we may mention tales 
accounting for the origin of Monday and the origin of labor-pains. 

VOL, XXX,—NO, 116.—16. 
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Among the animal-actors we find Dog, Horse, Ass, Cow, Goat, Cat, 
Rat, Elephant, Whale, Deer, Howling Monkey, Agouti, Aboma (Bog 
constrictor and Eunectes murinus), Snake, Caiman, Tortoise, Snail, 
Toad, Vulture, Cock, Hen, Wren, Sen-sen (cricket), Cockroach, Fly, 
and many others. But chief of these is Tiger (the jaguar), the mortal 
enemy of Anansi. Kings and princesses, and ordinary men and 
women, also play their part; and trees, vegetables, celestial bodies, 
inanimate objects, diseases, and even Death itself, are characters 
endowed with the power of speech. Then, too, there are hosts of 
mythical beings, among which may be mentioned the watramama 
(a water-spirit), the boesi-mama (a wood-spirit), the jorka (ghost), 
the bakroe, the leba,? the mysterious azema,’ and a legion of other 
takroe sani (“bad things’’). 


Anansi-tori are not told exclusively to children. They form an 
important diversion for the older people. They are told in the 
mining-camps, around the camp-fire in the woods, at small gatherings, 
and at wakes (dede-hoso). But they are gradually going out of 
fashion, and the day is not far when they will be completely supplanted 
by the European tales. It is considered unlucky to tell Anansi-tori 
in the daytime; but, if this is to be done, the narrator may avert the 


1 The bakroe is commonly conceived as a dwarf, one side of whose body is wood, and 
the other flesh. When any one approaches him, the bakroe presents his side of wood to 
receive the blows which he expects; but he may also take the form of an old woman, 
an animal, a headless cock, or an inanimate object. He haunts bridges, ditches, and 
wells. Bakroes are not very malicious unless molested, but they allow themselves to be 
used by the obiaman (‘‘sorcerer’’) in his evil practices. 

2 The Leba is the spirit of Misery. She is described as having the appearance of an 
old woman whose body is completely covered with rags. She is bowed down by a heavy 
burden of debts and sins, a portion of which she is constantly attempting to pass to the 
unwary wanderer who approaches her. Especially children fall an easy prey to her 
cunning. The presence of leba in a person manifests itself by loss of appetite, listlessness, 
—a feeling as if the body were carrying an unnatural weight. At first amulets are 
applied; and all kinds of light objects, such as dry leaves or pieces of cork, are worn 
by the sufferer with the idea of reducing the heavy weight. But if these means fail, then 
the patient must submit to the wiwiri-watra (‘‘herb-water’’) treatment, which is adminis- 
tered by the obiaman. 

The reader will find more detailed descriptions of leba and bakroe in an article by 
F. P. and A. P. Penard entitled ‘‘Surinaamsch Bijgeloof,” in the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, 
Land-, en Volkenkunde, Deel 67, Af. 2 (The Hague, 1912), 157-183. 

8’ The azema, or azeman, is represented as an old woman who can cast off her skin 
and pass through very small openings, such as keyholes. She sucks the blood of her 
victim, who gradually loses his health. The azema may be caughtin various ways. One 
way is to find the skin she has cast off, and rub the inside of it with Cayenne pepper: the 
azema will not be able to put on the skin, and may be captured. Another way is to 
throw some rice in front of the door: the azema feels compelled to pick up the grains, 
which takes her so long that she is still busy at daybreak, when she may be captured. 
The notion of azema is evidently closely allied to that of the Werwolf and the Vampire. 
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evil consequences of his indiscretion by first plucking a hair from his 


eyelids. 

"The Anansi-tori is formally opened with the words ‘Er tin tin,” 
the meaning of which is substantially ‘‘Once upon a time.’”’ The 
expression is universal; and even riddles are introduced by this for- 
mula: thus, — 


Er tin tin, mi mama habi wan pikin, a habi dri hai; 
Ma alwasi san doe hem, nanga wan hai nomo a de krei. 


Wan kokronoto. 


Once upon a time, my mother has a child, it has three eyes; 
But no matter what ails it, with one eye only it cries. 
A cocoanut. 


If the story is not popular, the listeners will at once interrupt with 
the words, ‘‘ Segre din din,” the meaning of which is not known to the 
writers; but it is not improbable that it is merely a convenient 
rhyme to “Er tin tin.” If the story is monotonous or poorly told, the 
narrator is interrupted by an amusing conversation between two or 
more of the audience, followed by a so-called koti-singi (“cutting- 
song”), in which all present join. This usually has the desired effect 
of discouraging the story-teller. Below is an example of the dialogue 
and koti-singt: 


First Speaker. A kroejara (‘‘ canoe”) is coming from Para. 

Second Speaker. What is in the kroejara? 

First Speaker. A big pagara.1 And in it there is a smaller pagara. And 
in this one there is a still smaller pagara, etc. 

Second Speaker. And what is in the very smallest pagara? 

First Speaker. A letter. And in this letter there is a reply containing 
the koti-singi, ‘‘ Fin, fin, fin, tori; ja ha lei agen, ha let agen.”’* 


The four stories here recorded have been selected from a number of 
Negro-tales collected by one of the writers* in Surinam. It is the 
intention to publish in the near future the entire collection, comprising 
more than eighty tales, some of which were taken down in the original 
Negro dialect, the so-called Sranam- or Ningre-tongo (Surinam or 
Negro language), known briefly as Ningre (Negro). The first three 
stories were chosen because they have not previously been recorded 
from Surinam. The fourth is included to show the Surinam nar- 
rator’s treatment of familiar themes. 

1 A sort of basket. 


2 “Fine, fine, fine story; yes, he lies again, he lies again.”’ 
3 A. P. Penard. 
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I. HOW MAN MADE WOMAN RESPECT HIM. 


Er tin tin, women had no respect for men. They were always 
scolding their husbands, and calling them all kinds of bad names, 
such as “Stupid,” “‘Lazy,” “‘Beast.’’ Anansi, too, was treated in 
this manner, and it humiliated him very much indeed. “I must put 
an end to this,” he muttered. ‘‘I’ll teach my wife better manners; 
I’ll make her respect me. Mi sa sori hem fa watra de go na kokronoto 
bere.’”’ } 

Anansi set to work and dug a deep well; and when it was deep 
enough, he called his wife, and asked her to bring him a ladder so that 
he could climb out. Scolding and jawing, as usual, she brought the 
ladder and set it in place. With spade in hand, Anansi climbed out 
of the pit; but, just as he reached the top of the ladder, he slyly 
dropped the spade into the pit, pretending that it was an accident. 

“ Ke!’’? he exclaimed, turning to his wife, “‘I have just dropped the 
spade into the well, and I am so tired. Tangi tangi, (please) will you 
go down and get it for me?”” His wife scolded him dreadfully, but 
she went down the ladder to fetch the spade. As she stooped to pick 
it up, Anansi quickly pulled up tle ladder, and his wife was caught in 
the trap. 

She began to rave and tear, called Anansi everything that was bad, 
and commanded him to lower the ladder; but Anansi paid no attention. 
He just smiled, and noted with satisfaction that the water was begin- 
ning to flow into the new well. And as the water rose, his wife scolded 
less and less, until it was on a level with her stomach. Then she asked 
her dear Anansi for the ladder, but Anansi paid no attention. When 
the water was up to her breast, she beseeched her good Boss (Basi) 
for the ladder; but Anansi paid no attention. When the water was 
up to her neck, she tearfully begged her beloved master to lower the 
ladder; then Anansi gave in. He lowered the ladder; and his wife, 
wet and shivering, meekly climbed out of the well. 

But after that day she became very obedient and respectful; she 
never scolded her husband any more, and always addressed him as 
“mi masra” (“my master”). Other women followed her example 
and also became very obedient; and so to this day every woman 
respects her husband, and calls him “ Basi,” or ‘‘mi masra.” 


2. ANANSI EATS MUTTON. 


Er tin tin, Anansi’s wife had a fine fat sheep that she herself had 
raised. Anansi often begged her to slaughter the sheep; but she 
steadily refused, and scolded him angrily for his greediness. “I will 


1 I will show her how the water goes into the cocoanut’s belly. 
2 A common exclamation, usually denoting pity or sympathy. 
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teach my wife not to be so stingy,’ muttered Anansi one night as he 
went to bed. ; 

Next morning he did not get up, but pretended to be very sick. 
He trembled and shook so, that his wife became alarmed, and asked 
him what ailed him and what she could do to relieve him. ‘“‘Ke/”’ 
replied Anansi weakly, ‘‘I don’t know what the matter is, but I feel 
awfully sick.” So he told his wife to consult with the loekoeman, ' 
whom she would find under the big kankaniri? in the forest. His 
wife did not know the loekoeman, but she started out to find him. 
As she was going out, Anansi requested her to take the children with 
her. ‘‘They make such a terrible noise, that I shall go crazy,” he 
explained. 

Well, as soon as his wife had departed, Anansi jumped out of bed 
and disguised himself as an old loekoeman. He pulled an old hat well 
over his eyes, and, hurrying over a short cut which he knew, reached 
the kankantri before his wife. After a while his wife and children 
arrived, and greeted him politely with a kosi, * without seeing through 
the disguise. ‘‘Ke, mi papa,” * spoke his wife, ‘masra Anansi is 
very sick. He has convulsions and terrible pains in his stomach, so 
he has sent me to you for some medicine to cure him.” 

The loekoeman consulted with the spirits, shook his head thought- 
fully, and said, “‘My good woman, your husband is a very good friend 
of mine; and so I will tell you a good medicine to cure him, and it 
will not cost you anything for the advice. My friend Anansi is very 
sick indeed; his spirit longs for mutton, and the poor man is slowly 
dying from this craving. You must serve him a nice fat sheep, 
nicely cooked, and he alone must eat it. You and the children must 
not even taste it, otherwise the ‘akroe sani (‘evil thing’) that possesses 
him will surely kill him. Nothing else can save him.” 

Anansi’s wife thanked the /oekoeman and left. As soon as she was 
out of sight, Anansi hurried home over the short cut, removed his 
disguise, and jumped into bed, where he awaited the return of his 
wife and children. 

In a short while they arrived, and told Anansi what the loekoeman 
had said. Anansi praised the loekoeman’s wisdom. He said that 
the advice was good, and he felt that the medicine would cure him. 

With unwilling hands his wife and children prepared the sheep for 
Anansi in a most appetizing manner. Anansi ate so much mutton 
that he nearly burst, while his wife and children looked on with longing 
eyes. When he had swallowed the last mouthful, he smacked his 


1 The “doctor,” a higher authority than the kartaman (‘‘fortune-teller,”’ ‘‘sooth- 
sayer’’), but not so powerful as the obiaman (‘‘sorcerer’’). 

2 Ceiba pentandra Girtn. 

3 A slight bending of the knees as a mark of respect; a ‘‘courtesy.”’ 

4 Ke, ‘‘my father.” 
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lips, thanked his wife, and advised his children to follow their good 
mother’s example and never to be stingy or greedy. 


3. JAUW’S DREAM. 


Er tin tin, there were two friends, Jauw and Kwakoe, who thought 
very much of each other. Where any one saw Jauw, he would be 
sure to find Kwakoe; and where any one saw Kwakoe, he would be 
sure to find Jauw; they were inseparable. Even at night they went 
to bed together; and if one of them should fall asleep first, the other 
would lie quietly beside him until he, too, fell asleep. 

Well, one night the two friends went to bed as usual, and it happened 
that Jauw fell asleep first. Kwakoe, who was lying with his face 
toward Jauw, was greatly surprised to see a mouse come out of Jauw’s 
nose and noiselessly leave the hut. Kwakoe wanted to find out more 
about this wonderful animal, for he knew that it could not be an 
ordinary mouse; so he got up quickly and followed the little beast. 

The mouse moved stealthily in the dark shadows, took the road, 
and entered the forest, through which it led the way to a giant 
kankantri whose trunk was completely hidden in a tangle of bdoesi- 
tetei ' that hung about it. Cautiously the mouse looked around, and, 
swiftly climbing up one of the bush-ropes, disappeared between the 
clumps of boesi-nanasi*® that grew thickly upon the branches of the 
big tree. But Kwakoe, from behind a near-by bush, had seen every- 
thing, and patiently he awaited the mouse’s return. 

Well, after a long time the mouse again made its appearance from 
among the mass of boesi-nanasi, came down the same bush-rope, 
and returned to the village by the same road. The strange little 
animal went straight to the hut of the two friends, entered cautiously, 
and ran quickly into Jauw’s nose before Kwakoe, who had followed it, 
had a chance to grab it. 

As soon as the mouse had vanished, Jauw awoke with a yawn, 
stretched himself lazily, and rubbed the sleep from his eyes, saying to 
his friend, ‘‘Kwakoe, man, I dreamed a wonderful dream, which I 
shall not soon forget. Ka,’ but a man’s head can take him to strange 
places!’” Kwakoe, curious to know if Jauw’s dream could have any 
connection with what he had just seen, asked him to tell him about it; 
so Jauw proceeded to relate his dream: — 

“Well, then, friend Kwakoe, I dreamed that I quietly left the hut, 
followed the road a ways, and entered the forest. And I walked until 
I came to a big kankantri all covered with boesi-tetei and boesi-nanasi. 

1 Bush-ropes, lianes. 

2 An epiphyte, Tillandsia usneoides Linn. 


8’ A long-drawn-out exclamation in very common use. It generally conveys the idea 
of surprise or wonder. 
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I looked around to make sure that nobody was watching, and then 
I climbed up one of the bush-ropes. Hidden between the branches I 
discovered a great, big box, — so big that I could easily enter it through 
the keyhole. And what do you think I found in the box, Kwakoe? 
It was full of gold money, — just gold money, nothing else but gold 
money. Baja, I was surprised. Happy to think that you and I 
would not have to work any more, I spent a long time counting the 
money. Then I crawled out of the box through the keyhole. I 
wanted to take the box back with me, but it was too heavy; so I 
decided to go home and get you to help me cut down the kankaniri. 
I slid down the same bush-rope, and came home to tell you all about it. 
But you know how it is with dreams, Kwakoe. As soon as I entered 
the hut, I awoke. Ka, but a man’s head can take him to strange 


99 


places: 
Kwakoe, who had listened with great interest while Jauw related his 


dream, asked, “‘Do you think, friend Jauw, that you would recognize 
the kankantri if you should see it again?’ — ‘‘Certainly I would,” 
replied Jauw, ‘‘never before in my life have I seen such a big kankantri, 
or one so completely covered with boesi-tetei and boesi-nanasi. But 
why do you ask me that, Kwakoe?”’ 

Thereupon Kwakoe told Jauw that it was his plan to search for the 
kankantri, and that Jauw would do better to get up and help grind the 
axes, so that they would have no difficulty in cutting down the tree 
which he thought they would have no trouble in finding. But Jauw, 
who knew nothing of the mouse in his own head, laughed at Kwakoe, 
saying that he had no desire to get up so early in the morning for the 
purpose of sharpening axes to cut down a kankaniri he had never 
really seen, and that he could not see how an intelligent man like 
Kwakoe could put so much faith in dreams. 

Then Kwakoe told Jauw that he did not believe in dreams, either, 
but that this was no ordinary dream; and he related to Jauw his 
experience with the wonderful mouse. Jauw was amazed at what 
Kwakoe told him, but he was sure that Kwakoe would not tell him a 
lie; so he consented to go out and help sharpen the axes. 

At daybreak the two friends entered the forest, and soon they came 
to the giant kankantri into which the mouse had climbed during the 
night. As soon as Jauw saw the big tree all covered with boesi-tetei 
and boesi-nanasi, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Kwakoe, this is the kankantri I saw 
in my dream. It can be no other.” 

Kwakoe and Jauw now went to work with their axes. It was not 
an easy matter to cut down such an enormous tree; but the thought of 
finding the treasure in its branches spurred them on, and at last the 
forest giant tottered and crashed down with a noise like thunder. 


1 Baja, or simply Ba, means “friend” or “‘ brother.”’ 
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And, sure enough, from its branches fell a large box. As it struck 
the ground, it broke open from the force of its own weight, and 
the bright gold pieces which Jauw had seen in his dream scattered 
and rolled over the ground. The two friends, in their joy, embraced 
each other, and declared that the mouse which had come out of Jauw’s 
nose must have been his good spirit. ‘Ka!’ exclaimed Kwakoe, “it 
was a good thing for you that I did not catch the mouse when I tried, 
or you would be a dead man now.”’’ 

Kwakoe and Jauw gathered up their treasure and carried it safely 
home. They celebrated by giving a great feast, to which everybody 
in the village was invited. At the feast they made it known how they 
came into possession of the golden treasure. They spent their money 
so freely, that the gold coins soon spread over the whole world and 
became known to every one; for I must tell you that before Kwakoe 
and Jauw found their treasure, gold coins were not known to any one 
on earth. 


4. SNAKE AND HUNTER. 


Er tin tin, there was a big fire in the wood. All the trees were in 
flames, and nearly all the animals were burned to death. To escape 
the terrible heat, Snake lowered himself into a deep hole. The fire 
raged fiercely for a long time, but was at last extinguished by a heavy 


rain. When all the danger was past, Snake attempted to climb out 
of the hole, but, try as he would, he could not scale the steep sides. 
He begged every one who passed to help him; but nobody dared to 
give him assistance, for fear of his deadly bite. 

Well, at last Hunter came along. He took pity on Snake and 
pulled him out. But as soon as Snake was free, he turned upon Hunter 
with the intention of biting him. “You must not bite me after my 
kind act,” said Hunter, warding him off. ‘And why shouldn’t I 
bite you?” asked Snake. ‘“‘Because,’’ explained Hunter, “‘ you should 
not do harm to him who has shown you an act of kindness.’’ — “ But 
I am sure that everyobdy does,” hissed Snake. ‘‘You know the 
saying, ‘Boen no habi tangi.’’’!— ‘Very well,’’ proposed Hunter, 
“let us put the case before a competent judge!’’ Snake agreed, so 
together they started for the city. 

On the way they met first Horse, next Ass, then Cow. To each of 
these Hunter and Snake told their story, and to each they put the 
question, ‘‘Ought any one to return Evil for Good?”’ Horse neighed, 
saying that he was usually whipped for his good services to man. 
Ass hee-hawed, saying that he was beaten with a stick for his good 
services to man. Cow bellowed that she expected to be slaughtered 
for her good services to man. Snake then claimed that he had won 


1 A common proverb; literally, ‘‘Good has no thanks.” 
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the case, and lifted his head to strike Hunter; but Hunter said, “I 
don’t agree yet; let us put the case before Anansi, who is very wise!” 
Snake agreed, and so they continued on their way. 

Well, they came to the city where Anansi dwelled, and it so hap- 
pened that they found him at home. They told Anansi how Snake 
had let himself down into a deep hole to escape the terrible fire that 
was raging in the wood; how he had begged everybody who passed 
for assistance; how Hunter had helped him out of the hole; and how 
Snake had then tried to bite Hunter. They also told Anansi how they 
had met Horse, Ass, and Cow, and how each of them had told them 
that ‘‘ Tangi foe boen na kodja.”" And so they had come to Anansi, 
who was very wise, that he might settle the dispute fairly. 

Anansi looked thoughtful, and, shaking his head, said, ‘‘ My friends, 
I cannot say who is right until I have seen with my own eyes how 
everything happened. Let us go back to the exact spot.” 

Well, then all three walked back to the hole in the wood out of 
which Hunter had helped Snake, and Anansi asked them to act out 
everything just exactly as it had happened. So Snake slid down 
into the hole and began calling for assistance. Hunter pretended to 
be passing, and, turning to the hole, was about to help Snake out again, 
when Anansi stopped him, saying, ‘‘ Wait, I will settle the dispute now. 
Hunter must not help Snake this time. Snake must try to get out 
without any assistance, so that he may learn to appreciate a kind act.” 
Snake was obliged to remain in the hole, and he suffered much from 
hunger. At last, after many unsuccessful attempts, he managed to 
get out. But experience had been a good master, and Snake had 
learned his lesson well. 

Well, it came to pass that some time later Hunter was caught 
poaching in the king’s woods and was thrown into prison. Snake 
heard of it and made up his mind to help Hunter, so he hastened to 
the king’s palace. Unobserved he approached the king. When he 
saw a good chance, he suddenly bit the king, and succeeded in making 
his escape before any one could catch him. 

Then he made his way to the prison in which Hunter was confined, 
and found a way to enter it. He calmed Hunter’s fears, and said, 
“A while ago you did me a favor, and now by experience I have learned 
to appreciate it. I come to aid you. Listen! I have just bitten the 
king, and he is very sick from the effects of the poison; in fact, he is 
on the point of dying. I bring you the only remedy for my deadly bite. 
It is known to me alone. Send word to the king that you can cure 
him, but that you will not do so unless he promises to give you his 
only daughter in marriage.’’ So saying, Snake gave Hunter the 
remedy, consisting of three different kinds of leaves, and then he 
departed. 


1 A common proverb; literally, ‘‘ Thanks for good is the cudgel.” 
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Hunter did as Snake advised him. He sent word saying that he 
could cure the king, and asked as reward his release from prison and 
the king’s daughter in marriage. Fearing death, the king consented, 
and allowed Hunter to try the remedy. The king was quickly restored 
to health. Hunter married the princess, and the teller of this tale 
was present at the wedding. 


ARLINGTON, MASs., 
March 14, 1916. 
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Primitive Stone Artifacts in Surinam. 


POPULAR NOTIONS PERTAINING TO PRIMITIVE STONE 
ARTIFACTS IN SURINAM. 


BY A. P. AND T. E. PENARD. 


PRIMITIVE stone implements have been found in various parts of 
Surinam from the Boven Marowyne (Upper Maroni) to Nickerie, 
but they are not very common; and, so far as the writers know, 
probably not more than two hundred axes and adzes from this region 
have found their way into the museums and private collections of 
the world. The writers have made a large collection of these imple- 
ments from this locality, and in so doing have had many opportunities 
of noting the superstitions and notions the natives have regarding 
them. 

The stone ‘‘axes” herein referred to are generally of three distinct 
types: viz., — 

(1) Simple celts, large or small unnotched specimens. In most 
cases the butts are more or less battered. They were probably used 
as adzes, wedges, chisels, scrapers, etc. Formerly the heavy club 
(aputu) was provided with one of these celts on the under side near 
one of the ends. A few specimens are double-edged. 

(2) Unnotched specimens of the so-called ‘‘winged”’ type, in which 
the butts are comparatively large, having generally prominent, though 
sometimes very slight, protuberances. The edge is at the small end. 
They may have been hafted; but it is also possible that they were 
intended for use as hand-tools, for which purpose they seem well 
adapted. Some specimens of this type are very symmetrical, and 
the workmanship is excellent. 

(3) Specimens with notches at the sides, evidently for the purpose 
of hafting. Sometimes these lateral notches extend as grooves over 
the faces for a short distance, rarely completely encircling the axe. 
In some cases the notches are ill-defined, forming large, shallow de- 
pressions. The specimens vary in size from very small to enormous 
affairs weighing more than fifteen hundred grams. Occasionally they 
possess features which are apparently ornamental, such as gracefully 
curved sides or a coating of pigment. This type comprises the finest 
specimens found in Guiana. 

We have also heard of other types of stone objects: viz., — 

(4) A stone having the form of a multi-pointed star, herein referred 
to as the “thunder-stone mother.” 

(5) A stone of pyramidal shape with sharp edges. 

(6) A stone with serrated edge, supposed to be a saw. 
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The well-known cassava graters, and the large flat stones upon 
which the cassava bread was baked, have not as yet been clothed with 
curious popular notions. ; 

Previous to the advent of the Europeans, stone axes were un- 
doubtedly in common use by the Indians; but the white man’s 
appearance sealed their fate. The Indians were quick to recognize 
the superior qualities of the steel blades of European make, and did 
everything in their power to obtain them. In the year 1604 Capt. 
Charles Leig ! made a voyage to Guiana, and in the narrative of this 
voyage we find the following passage, showing how highly the Indians 
prized the steel axe, and the great amount of labor they were willing 
to perform for the sake of obtaining a single specimen : — 


“Upon our return to Wiapoco, we gave the Indians for their trouble, 
and for providing us with food, an axe, for which all of them would have 
cruised with us for two or three months had the opportunity offered; 
and for another axe they brought us provisions for two months, consisting 
of bread, drink, crabs, fish, and such meat as they procured for themselves.” 


But the manufacture of stone axes did not cease entirely, and 
it is not unlikely that many were made after the arrival of the Euro- 
peans. In fact, a few specimens have been found which so closely 
resemble the European type with its wide bit, that we wonder if they 
were not made in imitation of the European shape. Barrére ? pictures 
an hache de pierre of this shape. Im Thurn * describes a specimen of 
this type, and mentions this fact; and the writers are in possession of 
a similar specimen bearing evidence of the same nature, though less 
pronounced. 

As the Indians gained possession of the coveted steel axes, their 
own stone blades gradually fell into disfavor. In time they became 
relics of a forgotten past, around which clung vague memories of their 
former use. But at last even these memories faded, and to-day 
there are few Guiana Indians who know the origin and functions of 
the stone objects which played so important a réle in the life-history 
of their forefathers. 

In the years from 1772 to 1777 Capt. John G. Stedman ‘ conducted 
an expedition against the revolted Negroes in Surinam. His elaborate 
work describing this expedition, and containing general information 


1 Zeetogt van Kapiteyn Charles Leig gedaan na Gujana . . . in het jaar 1604 (Leyden, 
1706). 

2 Pierre Barrére, Nouvelle Relation de la France Equinoxiale (Paris, 1734). See 
illustration opposite p. 168. 

3’ E. F. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana (London, 1883). 

4 J. G. Stedman, Narrative of a five years’ expedition against the revolted Negroes 
of Surinam, on the Wild Coast of South America (London, 1796). 
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regarding the natural history and the natives of Surinam, appeared in 
the year 1796. In one of the plates we find an illustration of a war- 
club, at one end of which is inserted what seems to be a stone. 
Teenstra,! in his work on the agriculture of Surinam, which appeared 
in 1835, also mentions the war-club with the stone insert; and to-day 
we occasionally hear tales in which reference is made to the stone 
axe in its true capacity. The following Carib legend may serve as 
an example: — 

The “bad spirits’’ (Joleka), in trying to surpass God (Tamusi), who 
was busy creating the animals, created Monkey (Meku); but when 
they blew into it the breath of life, they blew it upside down. Then God 
made Man. The “bad spirits’’ ridiculed Man because of the smoothness 
of his skin and absence of any tail. But Man saw Monkey in a tree, 
and shot him with an arrow and killed him. Monkey, whose tail was 
curled around a branch, did not fall to the ground, but remained hanging 
in the tree. Then Man sharpened a stone into an axe, with which he cut 
down the tree. He rubbed two sticks together to produce fire, roasted 
Monkey, and ate him. 


We mention these things as indicating that the true nature of the 
stone axes must have been more generally known to the natives in 
comparatively recent times; and that the curious notions respecting 
these relics, whether introduced from elsewhere or whether arising 
independently in this locality, may be considered as reasonably 
modern, at least in Surinam. 

Many are preserved by the Indians, Negroes, and Mulattoes as 
curiosities, or as amulets and charms. They ascribe to these stones 
mysterious properties, and for this reason can seldom be induced to 
part with them. The writers experienced not a little difficulty in 
procuring the specimens of their collection. The same difficulty has 
been experienced by other collectors in purchasing objects of this 
nature from the natives, not only in Surinam, but also in other parts 
of South America and the West Indies. 

The Indians use the smoother specimens for polishing the clay in 
the manufacture of pottery. Workers in the bush sometimes use 
them as whetstones, for which purpose they are considered excep- 
tionally good. The notched specimens are sometimes attached to a 
cord, and, used in this manner, are regarded as formidable weapons. 

The widespread belief that these objects drop from the clouds 
during thunder-storms is also prevalent here, but opinions vary as 
to the number supposed to fall with each clap of thunder. Some say 
one large and exactly twelve smaller ones. Others say one large 
or else from seven to twelve smaller ones. Still others say one large 
in addition to from seven to twelve smaller ones. Then again it is 


1 M. D. Teenstra, De Landbouw in de Kolonie Suriname (Groningen, 1835). 
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said that the number depends entirely upon the size: if very large, 
there is only one; if small, the number is seven; for intermediate 
sizes the number varies accordingly. As a reason for believing that 
more than one fall, it is argued that a number of these thunder-stones 
are sometimes found within a comparatively small radius. 

The color of the thunder-stone is said to correspond to that of the 
cloud from which it falls. If the storm is violent and the sky very 
dark, the thunder-stone will be dark; if the storm is less violent and 
the sky grayer, the thunder-stone will be of paler hue. And so the 
darkest are considered the most powerful, and strike deepest into 
the earth. It is held that the very darkest thunder-stones strike so 
hard and penetrate so deeply, that it requires seven years for them to 
work up gradually to the surface; while the paler specimens enter the 
earth to a depth of a few feet only, or may be found upon the surface 
still glowing hot from the lightning. In this connection, it may be 
said that the specimens vary greatly in color and shades, from gray, 
buff, bluish, and reddish, to nearly black, depending not only upon 
the character of the stone and exposure to weather, but to a great 
extent upon the nature of the soil in which they have been buried 
for a long period of time. 

A Negro told us that he was standing in his field at Lelydrop, in 
the Para district, when a thunder-storm came up. Suddenly there 
came a heavy stroke of lightning, which struck an enormous locust- 
tree! near him. The tree was split in two and uprooted, and came 
down with a terrible crash, leaving a big hole in the ground where 
the roots had been. In describing it, the man said that the hole was 
so big that it saved him the trouble of digging a water-hole or well 
(watra-oro). Exposed upon the bottom of this hole, he said, was a 
tremendous thunder-stone, which was still white-hot, and which, 
upon cooling, had the color of gray marble. 

One day, after a thunder-storm, a little boy brought to one of the 
writers an ordinary big field-stone which he could hardly lift. He 
said that his mother had sent him with it, saying that it had fallen 
from the sky during the storm, and that when she picked it up it was 
still warm. He also said that his mother expected much money for 
it, because it was such a big stone. 

It is said that lightning cannot strike where they are kept, and 
for this reason many are preserved in the houses of the credulous. 
C. J. Hering ? relates the following anecdote: — 


“A young man from the civilized class informed me that his mother 
possessed a thunder-stone, which she kept over the lintel of her front door; 


1 Hymenea courbaril Linn. 
2 C, J. Hering, ‘‘De Oudheden van Suriname,” in Catalogus der Nederlandsche 
West-Indische Tentoonstelling te Haarlem, 1899 (Amsterdam, 1899). 
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his mother attached great value to the object, and would not part with it 
for anything, because she believed that the stone gave protection to her 
house against lightning. He did not dare to turn the stone over to me, 
because he feared his mother’s displeasure. I advised him to wait until 
there was a violent thunder-storm, and then to take away the stone. He 
did this; and when the storm had passed, his mother told him that she owed 
the preservation of her house, and everything that was in it, to the thunder- 
stone which she had placed over the door, and which had now disap- 
peared. The young man was thus free from the suspicion of having taken 


the stone.” 


A friend of the writers once saw a big stone axe on the ground, 
under the spout of a water-conductor. When he stooped to pick it 

up, an old woman who occupied the house stopped him; she objected 

to his taking the stone, because, she explained, it protected her house 

against lightning. But she could not have valued this protection very 

highly, for after some bartering she parted with it for one gulden.! 

Some people say that the masons who built the foundation-walls 
of the Lutheran Church at Paramaribo placed under each of the four 
walls seven stone axes, presumably as a precaution against lightning. 

These notions are not confined to the genuine primitive implements, 
but may be applied to any unusual stone object. Thus one day a 
Negro brought us a common European paper-weight, which was 
made of stone, and which had the form of a book. He said seriously 
that it was not an ordinary thunder-stone, but one that had been 
thrown down by God; he said it was a ‘‘God’s book”’ (Gado-boekoe). 

We have been told that during a thunder-storm a thunder-stone 
will become restless, and will tremble and shake in an uncanny manner. 
The perspiration will stand ot upon it, and the whole surface will 
become moist, although the stone may be kept in a perfectly dry 
place. These actions on the part of the thunder-stone should clearly 
demonstrate its supernatural origin.? 

But the real test to determine the genuineness is to wind a string 
firmly around the middle of the object, and then apply a flame to it. 
If the string does not burn, the object is a true thunder-stone of the 
best quality; if the string burns partially, the object is a thunder-stone 
of poorer quality; if the string burns rapidly and completely, the object 
is of earthly origin. 

Occasionally a stone axe is found embedded in a full-grown tree, 
where it had probably been placed by an Indian long ago, when the 
tree was a sapling. This was done in the process of natural hafting. 
One specimen in the writers’ collection was found thus embedded in 

1 Forty cents in United States money. 

2 It is not difficult to conceive the source of this notion. A sharp thunder-clap, 
causing the windows to rattle-and the walls to shake, would very likely affect the equilib- 


rium of one of these objects lying on its convex surface upon a vibrating shelf, and the 
moisture in the atmosphere would probably condense upon the cold surface of the stone. 
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the trunk of a locust-tree near Lelydorp. Two others, both of the 
“‘winged”’ type, were found in hollow trees in the Boven Saramacca 
(Upper Saramacca) district. Incidents like these serve only to fan 
the flames of superstition in regard to a supernatural origin. 

A study of the names of stone axes in the Negro and Indian languages 
of Surinam will serve to show how far the words reflect a belief in the 
celestial origin of these objects, or to what extent they indicate a 
knowledge of their proper function. 

The Negroes call them onweri-ston (‘‘thunder-stone”), from the 
Dutch onweer (‘‘thunder’’) and English “stone.”” They have no 
other names for these objects, and the majority believe in them im- 
plicitly as true thunderbolts. 

The Arawaks call them (a)kurakali-siba (‘‘thunder-stone”). The 
Arawak word for axe is balu or baro. We have never heard this word 
used in combination with the word for ‘‘thunder”’ to describe these 
objects. Since these Indians must at some time have had a more 
appropriate word for the stone axe, it is obvious that they have 
apparently ceased to regard these objects as tools or weapons. 

The Kalinias (Caribs) call them jepipa (from epia, “‘to part;” 
epiaka, ‘‘to chop, to cleave;” epiakoto, ‘‘to cut apart’’), hence this 
name reflects a knowledge of their true nature; but they also refer to 
them more fancifully as konomeru-jerembo! or konomeru-jeri (“‘thun- 
der-axes”’ or ‘‘thunder-teeth”’), revealing the same notion in regard 
to a celestial origin. 

C. H. de Goeje says that the Trios (Caribs) inhabiting the south- 
eastern part of Surinam call the axe yepipa? or pohpu, and that the 
Ojanas refer to them as potpu.2 The names pohpu and potpu are 
probably derived from putu, the heavy club of rectangular cross- 
section with sharp edges; the ends are larger than the middle, and near 
one end was formerly embedded a stone celt. The word for “‘stone” 
is topu: hence putu-topu, or simply potpu (‘‘club-stone’’). If this 
derivation is correct, then both names, yepipa and potpu, seem to 
indicate a knowledge of the true nature of the stone axe. 

The Kalinias say that Thunder (Konomeru) ‘ holds the thunder- 

1 Konomeru-jerembo, konomeru-jerumbo, or simply jerembo, jerumbo, erembo, erumbo. 
The word for ‘“‘tooth”’ is jeri. The ending mbo signifies the ‘‘being’’ or ‘‘essence,’’ thus 
literally the of the tooth. As long as the tooth is in the mouth, it is jeri; 
when removed from the mouth, it isjerembo. It is then the essence of the tooth, and, ac- 
cording to the Kalinias, shall again become jeri when the eternal time-cycle completes itself. 
But the word for the primitive ‘“‘axe’’ is also jerembo, on account of its obvious analogy 
to a tooth; and we wonder if the first implement of this nature was not made in imitation 
of the human tooth. ‘The steel axe is called wui-wui. 

2: C. H. de Goeje, Etudes Linguistiques Caraibes (Amsterdam, 1909). 

? C. H. de Goeje, Bijdragen tot de Ethnographie der Surinaamsche Indianen (Intern. 
Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Suppl. to vol. xvii, 1906). 

4 From kono (= ‘“‘rain’’) and meru (= ‘‘mark’’): hence kono-meru (= ‘‘mark or 


‘ ’ 


‘essence’ 


indication of rain"’). 
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axes (konomeru-jerembo) between his teeth. But they do not always 
have in mind the common stone axe; for some say that the thunder- 
axes are transparent, and that when they strike the ground, they 
form tubes “‘resembling blowpipes.”’ ! 

The writers have in their possession a small pencil drawing made by 
a Carib Indian, representing the thunder-axe. _It is a small rectangle, 
measuring 17 mm. by 7 mm., the entire area of which is pencilled in. 
The rectangle rests upon one of its long sides. The two lower corners 
are slightly curved to a radius of approximately 3 mm., while the two 
upper corners are perfectly square. If the figure were not so wide, 
it could easily be conceived to represent a square-butted blade of the 
notched type, but the notches are missing. It is possible that the 
Indian who drew it had in mind the common stone celt; but, if so, 
why did he round those particular corners and leave the others square? 

Another pencil drawing, made by a Carib Indian, represents Thunder 
himself. The outline bears unmistakable resemblance to a stone 
implement of the “‘winged” type, and there is no doubt that it was 
intended as such. The figure is entirely pencilled in, and measures 
: 17 mm. from butt to edge, and 14 mm. over the wings. The pro- 
portions are good. 

A more elaborate drawing of the thunder-axe was made by the 
Carib magician (pujat) Saka? of the Para district. He explained 
that it was the symbolic representation of the ‘‘feathered”’ thunder- 
stone. The main part of this drawing is readily recognized as an 
axe-blade of the notched type. The drawing of the blade measures 
24 mm. from butt to edge, and 22 mm. across the face. The cutting 
edge of the blade is surmounted by a “feather-crown”’ represented 
by a curved line drawn parallel to and lying about 3 mm. outside the 
blade proper, from about the middle of one side passing around the 
edge to the middle of the other side. Over this portion a number of 
radial lines are shown extending from the outline of the blade to and 
slightly beyond the outer line. Extending outward from the middle 
of the edge are three parallel lines about 5 mm. apart. The middle 
one of the three is 20 mm. long, while the two outside are only 13 mm. 
each. Saka explained that the thunder-axe consists of three parts 


s‘e0USe0lUSEleee CD 








! Our informant may have had reference to the fulgurites or “‘lightning-tubes”’ pro- 
duced when lightning strikes in the loose sand. These remarkable sand-tubes are some- 
times as much as 5 cm. in diameter, and may attain considerable depth. The vitrified 
sand along the sides of the tubes may have been responsible for the notion of the trans- 
parent konomeru-jerembo. The Negroes are familiar with these lightning-tubes, and 
believe that they are. made by ordinary thunder-stones. One man, on being asked what 
his reason was for thinking so, said that he had found thunder-stones very near such 

" tubes. 

? Saka is the secret name of this Kalinia medicine-man. His pujai name is Alitia- 
lowa; his travelling name is Alinsi; his ordinary name is Joseph. 

VOL. XXX.—NO. 116.—17. 
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as shown by him, — the feather-crown (wmalidi); the interior (itiano), 
containing the “spirit of the electric eel’ (pulake-jumu; and the 
three pointed arrows ! (tukusi-wala). 

Legends tell us that Thunder does not throw the stone-axe himself. 
His son Lightning (Kape-kape)? is the official hurler, but Thunder 
directs him. In the legend of the Rain-Spirits (Konopojumu), Thun- 
der, full of wrath at the would-be ravisher of his daughters the Rain. 
Maidens, shouts to Lightning to hurl the axe. Lightning does so, 
splitting the tree under which the Indian had sought shelter, and 
driving him into the open, where his sisters the Rain-Maidens pursue 
their victim and pelt him unmercifully. No matter where he goes, 
they follow him. The land is threatened with a deluge. So the other 
Indians hide him under a large pot, where Thunder and his daughters 
cannot find him. And to this day Thunder, Lightning, and the 
Rain-Maidens wander about, appearing now here, now there, looking 
for the culprit; and they mistake other Indians for him, and then 
Lightning hurls the axe, and Thunder calls to his daughters, “Pelt 
him, pelt him! Spare him not, for he deserves it.’’ # 

The following Carib legend, explaining the origin of the axe, may 
be of interest here: — 


Very long ago men did not know anything about the axe. It was in the 
time when the heart spoke, and the only word was Se. The heart had but 
to say ‘“‘Se’’ (‘desire’), and manhad all he could wish. In those days the 
Indians wished only what God (Tamusi) willed; but gradually, as time went 
on, they wished what God did not want them to have, and then there came 
an end to the language of Se. And God punished them severely; and the 
punishment was that they had to invent the axe, and since that time they 
have been obliged to work very hard with it to supply the wants of daily life. 


Following is a Carib Aula‘ (or “‘ Word”): — 


KONOMERU-AULA. 


. Au Konomeru, nono tekekanie au weianiera. 
. Nono telengane no, au Konomeru. 
. Tonomu malole tekane, Konomeru au weianiera. 


1 It is worthy of note that the feather-crown, as drawn by Saka, has very much the 
appearance of the upper portions of some of the more elaborate rock inscriptions to be 
found in Guiana. Compare especially with the petroglyph found near the Marlissa 
rapids in the Berbice River, reproduced on the cover of Timehri, Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural and Commercial Society of British Guiana (see the lower figure at the extreme 
left). 

2 Also Kabe-kabe, or Tiabe-tiabe. 

3 F. P. and A. P. Penard, Indiaansche Legenden en verhalen. De Surinamer, 20 
December, 1908. 

4 The Aula (or ‘‘Word"’) of anything is its life description, its being. The above 
Aula is one of a large number communicated by the Kalinia priests or medicine-men 
(Pujais) to F. P.and A. P. Penard. They will all be published in a work of encyclopedic 
character on the Kalinias of Surinam. This work is now in manuscript form. 
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. W-utolime ero maniali s-akoto janie. 
. Koi omia toko taulo to mame. 

. Kape-kape je maponombo. 

. Erembo au wokasan, au Konomeru. 


WORD OF THE THUNDER. 


. Lam the Thunder, the terror of the earth reflects my one-ness. 
. The earth I do vibrate, I the Thunder. 

. All flesh fears, that reflects the one-ness of the Thunder. 

. I pass along my field. 

. With swiftness all must move out of the way. 

. The lightning precedes me. 

. The thunder-axe I have made, I the Thunder. 


In another Aula, the Okojumu-aula (“Word of the Snake-Spirit’’), 
there is also a reference to the thunder-axe, and we quote here the 
portion bearing on the subject. 


1. Au Pulake-jumu apotu moloman, Au ere-mbo, Au topu tano. 
2. Au Puju potelu, konomeru maro kape-kape Au wokosan. 


1. I am the force of the spirit of the Pulake,’ the thunder-axe, the stone. 
2. I am the force of the firefly, thunder and lightning I have created. 


A Carib medicine-man informed us that he was able to read in a 
stone axe the entire past of an Indian, as if it were a book. 

Especially the Negroes regard the thunder-stones with superstitious 
awe, and attribute to them various wonderful properties. It is 
believed that the mere possession of these objects prevents sickness 
and disease, and even the slightest touch may restore an affected part 
to perfect health. Properly applied, they may be used to cure all 
kinds of diseases, especially those caused by evil spirits. Small pieces 
of the stone are broken off, ground into a fine powder, and mixed 
with legitimate medicines. Sometimes they are placed in drinking- 
water; and the water is then considered excellent for persons suffering 
from convulsions, lameness, and other ailments, but especially is 
it considered an excellent tonic for building up the system and for 
developing strength. 

A woman told us that she had completely cured herself of rheuma- 
tism by bathing every morning at five o’clock in a tub of thunder-stone 
water. Another woman said that she had cured three of her children 
of convulsions by means of powder made from a thunder-stone. 
A man said that he had cured himself of a severe lameness in his back, 
and congestion of the lungs, by the use of thunder-stone water mixed 
with some water in which an ass had snorted, and a little sand taken 
from the spot on which an ass had rolled, and that his back had not 


1 Gymnotus electricus Linn. 
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only regained its original strength, but had become as strong as that 
of the ass. 

Furthermore, the strength of thunder-stone water depends largely 
upon the color of the thunder-stone, and it is most powerful while it 
thunders. The darkest stones are of course the most potent; and 
the more violent the storm, the more efficacious the thunder-stone 
water. Thus a person who bathes in water containing a black 
thunder-stone may become so strong that he can kill another man with 
one blow of his fist; and the most remarkable thing about it is that 
the body of the person who meets his death in this manner is so heavy, 
that it requires three times as many men to lift it as would be necessary 
for an ordinary corpse. 

They are potent factors in driving away evil spirits, and give satis- 
factory protection against “‘bad things’’ (takroe sani) of all descrip- 
tions. For this purpose they are also worn around the neck, suspended 
by means of a suitable string or necklace. One of the specimens in 
the writers’ collection has apparently been used in this manner. The 
specimen is of the notched type; it is not a large one, measuring 72 
mm. in length, 69 mm. in width, and 16 mm. in thickness; it weighs 
147.5 grams. Near the edge there is a small hole 9 mm. in diameter, 
intended for the string. The stone is covered with a dark patina, 
the entire surface being very smooth and highly polished from constant 
rubbing. 

We have heard of a mason who, while working in a cemetery, found 
a basket containing seven stone axes, where they had probably been 
placed to prevent some spirit or other from leaving the cemetery to 
haunt elsewhere. 

The so-called ‘“thunder-stone mother”’’ (onweri-ston mama) is con- 
ceded to be the most potent of all thunder-stones. A man who 
occasionally bought specimens for the writers, once told them that a 
very old woman who lived just outside the city possessed one of these 
wonderful stones, and kept it in a white bowl filled with water. 
She would not sell it at any price, because she said her good health 
and old age were due to drinking this thunder-stone water. He 
described the stone as a six-pointed star about two inches in diameter. 
The edges of the triangular (?) rays were, on both sides of the star, 
as sharp as a knife; it was of very dark color and beautifully polished. 

We did not put much faith in this account, assuming that it was 
probably an object of European make. Indians with whom we con- 
sulted in regard to stones of this nature had never seen any like it; 
but some time afterwards we met an old medicine-man who said 
that he had seen such a stone, but in describing it he said there were 
only five points instead of six. We immediately took steps to secure 
the one in the old woman’s possession; but unfortunately she had 
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died in the mean time, and the bowl with its contents had been 
buried with her “‘so that her spirit might not return to look for it.’’ 

Not only do thunder-stones drive away the bad things, but they 
attract the good. An acquaintance once saw a man fishing, who 
used, instead of the usual lead weight or common stone, a thunder- 
stone, which he believed attracted the fish to his line. He would not 
sell the stone, although he was offered a good price for it. 

The scarcity of these objects is accounted for by some who say 
that a person, having found one of these onweri-ston, cannot find 
another for a period of seven years. Of course, a number are destroyed 
in preparing powders for medicines, as we have just mentioned; but 
another factor in the destruction of these relics is the belief that they 
contain precious metals or gems, and many are destroyed in the vain 
attempt to secure the treasure. De Booy! found this same notion 
in the West Indies, and ascribed it to the suspicion the natives have 
that the white man collects these relics in order to extract from them 
the precious metals they contain. 

This is true in Surinam also. The natives cannot understand why 
the white man, who is not superstitious, will pay out perfectly good 
money for these stones unless they contain something of value. 
Indeed, we have been definitely informed that the treasures for which 
the white man seeks must have their origin in the celestial nature of 
these objects. 

The collector must be constantly on his guard to distinguish between 
true popular notions, and the ridiculous, valueless statements made 
by the vendor with the deliberate intention of deceiving the buyer. 
For example, one morning a man brought us a very big field-stone 
which he pretended was a real thunder-stone. The deception was 
obvious. Putting one hand upon it, we said sarcastically, ‘‘This 
stone is warm, and thunder-stones are always cold, are they not?” 
Without a moment’s hesitation the man answered, ‘‘ That is true, sir, 
but this is not an ordinary thunder-stone; in fact, it is a so-called 
‘sun-stone.’ You see, I understood that you bought all kinds of 
stones that fall from the sky, and, although this particular stone was 
not thrown down by the lightning, nevertheless it fell out of the sun 
in the sky. On my way over I carelessly carried the stone in the sun, 
and it just naturally attracted the sun’s rays to itself and became 
warm, as you now perceive.” 

ARLINGTON, MASss., 


Oct. 16, 1916. 


1 Theodoor de Booy, ‘* Certain West Indian Superstitions pertaining to Celts"’ (JAFL 
28 : 81). 
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BANTU TALES. 
BY R. H. NASSAU. 


THE following tales correspond to the English tales published in 
Volume 28, pp. 32-36, of this Journal. They are given here in the 
Bantu dialects as told to the author. : 


ALPHABET. 


The consonants are pronounced as in English, except that g is 
always hard. 
The vowels are pronounced as in the languages of southern Europe: — 


like ain father (e.g., kalaka, ‘to speak”’). 
“= oo ( “ dvé, ‘‘thou’’). 
e “ they ( “ elabe, ‘‘a branch’’). 
e “ met ( “ whéké, “ beach’’). 


; 46 


4 “ machine ( tkadu, ‘‘a hand’). 


u“ rule ( umbéké, ‘‘one’’). 
Diphthongs: ai (e.g., paia, “my father’’). 
au (e.g., au, ““not—he’’). 

Every syllable is closed with a vowel. The accent is on the penult. 

When a final vowel is followed by an initial vowel, either the vowels 
coalesce, or one of them is elided. 

In the case of two or more initial consonants, a slight vowel-sound 
is permitted to precede: e.g., Mpongwe = uMpongwe (ng is nasal). 


HO TIMBAKENI O MAKODO (“LET US GO BACK TO THE PLACE THAT 
WAS LEFT’’),! 


(Benga Dialect.) 
Ba diyakindi bamo babale, mbweyi na balongi. Wa umbaka, 


There were men two, friends and neighbors. The one, 
Ogula, a vaki, na, “Mwéla! mbi ngi te mbi kéké o ’hiki ya 
Ogula, he spoke, saying, “Chum! I am I going to a country 
yavidéngo 0 ujopo; na, o ivala jamé, mbi dikanakandi na navé 
of far-off to travel; and, in going my, I leave with you, 
ekamu ulega mwamé mwa sitanye. Tataka mw4 bwam‘, 0 _pél' 
this barrel my of sitanye. Take care it good, for sake 
’amé. (Sitanye ekané e diyakindi beja ba jakindi o ehe ti.) 
mine.” (Sitanye this it was food they ate in land that.) 


1 See JAFL 28 : 32. 


” 
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Mbweyi ’aju, Boloba, a yavwanaki, “E; ndi, yané e ’bé elombo 
Friend his, Boloba, he replied, “Yes; but, that itisnot thing 
e hakwé!”” Wa mbweyi umbak4, Ogula, a kékindi, ka méa-a 


it to be done.” The friend one, Ogula, he went, and him-he 
vala o ’he té ya yavidéngo. O ulingo mwa a diyakind‘ omé, e 
travelled to land that offar-away. In while that he was there, it 
hamakindi, na, mwada wa mbweyi ’aju Boloba, a ’mbakind‘ o 
happened that wife of friend his Boloba, she was about to 
jana mwana; ka jemi té i pangi ma iyombuwa ja beja ka beja, 
bear achild; and womb that it not cause her longing of any food, 
kabo yA sitanye mété té Buhwa bwe, ka ma-a hahalakidi momi 
except it sitanye very that. Day open, then her-she begged husband 
‘aju o pélé ya beja té; nandi, a lingwaki na mA, tina ya na a uwaki 
her for sake of food that; and, he was angry with her, cause of that she asked 
ma, na, a weyaka mohano mwaju. Ndi, e diyaki ya nyanga té, 
him that he destroy promise his. But, it was it same that, 
buhwa ka buhwa. O madikanido, ka m4-a va, na: ‘‘’Mba, na, 
day by day. At last, then him-he said, thus: **Me, thus, 
oningé ya te nonané, mbi ka nyangandi hika; ndi mbi ka nangandi 
if it is so, I will lose money; but I will take 
pani sitanye ya mbweyi ’amé. O mf-a ka ’mbak‘ o timba, 
at once sitanye of friend my. When him-he will be about to _ return, 
béngé mbi ka hamband‘ epakwé o pél‘’aju.” A n&ngindi ulega té ; 
then I will buy another for sake his." He took barrel that; 
o méa-a diyaki a dubuwa mw, hika i kwakind‘ o ndék‘. A 
when him-he was’ he opening it, money it fell on floor. He 
vaki, na: ‘‘Nonané! Ekamu u ndi ulega mwa mbweyi ‘amé a 
said, thus: “So then! This it is barrel which friend my he 
vaki, na, u diyaki mua sitanye; ekamu mua hika? Bwam*! nandi, 
said, that, it was of sitanye; this of money? Well! then, 
mbi to nanga hika, na mbi timbake m4 sitanye; ikabojana, ma 
I let take money, and I return him _ sitanye; for, him, 
ndi a tubaki ‘sitanye.’”” O ulingo mwa jomu jamepumau tombidi, 
is he named ‘sitanye.’ When space of ten of years it passed, 
ka mbweyi ’aju Ogula a pakindi. Ka momo tékané Ogula a va 
then friend his Ogula he arrived. And man this Ogula he said 
na wa mbweyi Boloba, ‘“Bweyakidé ’mba ulega muamé uamé u 
to the friend Boloba, “Hand me barrel my which-I it 
dikanidi na navé.”” Mbweyi ’aju Boloba a bweyakidi o mA ajadi 
left with you.” Friend his Boloba he handed to him unto 
pani, ulega mwa sitanye. O Ogula a dubwaki mua, a duwaki 
promptly, barrel of sitanye. When Ogula he opened it, he found 
ulega ti na sitanye yakya,nae ha bébango. Ka ma-a mama, 
barrel full with sitanmye of new, andit not is rotten. Then him-he wondered, 
na: ‘Mbi dikanindi na mbweyi ’amé Boloba ulega mwa hika, na 
thus: | left with friend my Boloba barrel of money, and 
ma-a ka-timbaka ’mba, ulega mwa sitanye?’’ Ogula a_ndakiyi 
him-he gives back me barrel of sitanye?”’ Ogula_ he called 
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mbweyi ’aju, na: “Mbweyi ’amé! O haka lé ’mka nde? Umba 
friend his, thus: “Friend my! You do ? me _ what. Me 
ndi moto a dikanidi na navé ulega mwa hika; na, o ka_ timbaka 
am person he left with you’ barrel of money; and you do return 
’mba ulega mwa sitanye?” Mbweyi ’aju Boloba a yavwanaki, 
me barrel of sitanye?”’ Friend his Boloba he replied, 
“Vanée ’bé nonané; o dikanaki ’mba sitanye; k‘ umba ’mba timba 
“That it is not SO; you left with me sitanye; and me- me _ return 
Avé tepé sitanye. E! Mwéra! Avé-o yéjékénd‘ o iba hika oviya 
you also sitanye. O Chum! you-thou trying to steal money from 
umba-mbi jadi!” Upakwé mané Ogula m4, na: “Avé ndi wa jadi 
me-I unto!”’ Other one Ogula him, thus: ‘You are who is 
a yéjéké o iba oviya umba hika ’amé. Ndi, nyanga ’vé-o vaki 
he trying to steal from me money my. But, since you-thou say 
nonané, o ’ka, na ndvé-wa saja o boho bwa batodu.” Upakwé 
so, you come, and you-thou enter complaint to face of elders.” Other 
Boloba a vaki, na: “Njambo eyamu! ho to valaka _ sfaja.” 
Boloba he said, thus: ** Affair good! we let go _ to make complaint.” 
Ba valindi, kwanga na o ba-ba pakindi o  batodu ba jadi. 
They went, until that when them-they came to elders they unto. 
Mbweyi wa boho; Ogula, de, na upako mwaju, na: ‘Ho 
Friend the first, Ogula, standing, with statement his, thus: “We 
hamindi, 0 mbi lenakidi o-pélé ya ekénda o ’he té ya yavidéngo, 
happened, whenI_ decided about of journey to land that of far, 
béngé mbi dikaki na mbweyi ’amé ulega mwamé mwa hika, na-na 
then I left with friend my barrel my of money, that 
a ka bandamakidé mwAa o-pél‘ ’amé. Tepé, mbi haki ehaliya o 
he should take care it forsake my. And, I pretended to 
m4-a jadi, na, u diyaki sitanye, obanga mA yowéngo na u diyaki 
him-he unto, that, it was sitanye, lest, him, knowing that it was 
hika, vendetwa a ka dubuwa mwa.” Mbweyi’aju Boloba a vaki, 
money, perhaps he would open m.” Friend his Boloba he said, 
na: ‘‘Mbweyi ’amé a dikaki n‘ umba ulega mwa sitanye; o mé-a 
thus: “Friend my he left with me _ barrel of sitanye; when him-he 
pakidi, k‘ umba-mbi timbidi m4 tepé ulega mwa sitanye. Ka okava 
arrived, then me-I returned him also barrel of sitanye. And here 
a pandi na iyabana, na, nana u diyaki mwahika. Ndi, mbi vaka, 
he comes with deception, thus, that it was of money. But, I say, 
na, mbu yénéké hika.”” Ba batodu ba vaki, na: ‘‘Nonané! upako 
thus, I-not see money.’ The elders they said, thus: *So! matter 
nd‘ekamu! Avé, Ogula, wa moto wa pélé ya bohoboho, o lemakandi; 
is this! You, Ogula, the person of side of first, you err; 
o dikanindi na Boloba, wa pélé epakwé, sitanye, ka m4a-a_ timbaki 
you left with Boloba_ the side other, sitanye, and him-he returns 
Avé tepé sitanye. Nandi, o vahaka lé o ibakiya ma hika nde?” 
you also sitanye. Now, you wish ? tostealfrom him money why?” 
O Ogula a yokaki, na jeku, a senjaki upako té, na: “E diyake! 
When Ogula he heard, in wrath, he abandoned affair that, thus: “Let it be! 
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Hika té e diyakind‘e amé mété; tombekete ya pela, mbi ’bé n‘ 


Money that it was mine very; even if it lost, I am-not 
isala!’’ Bana babu babale, na majoka o uhéngé, wa mwana wa 
with care!"’ Children their two, with plays in street, the child of 
a duwakidi hika té, Ogula, a vaki na upakwé na: ‘‘ Mwéra! mbambayé! 
he owned money that, Ogula, he said to other, thus: ‘Chum! really! 
Hangwé a haka lé nde na hika ya _paia? Paia a_ dikaki 
your father he does ? what with money of my father? My father he left 


na hangwe ulega mwa hika, ka hangwe a vahakand‘ o ’ba ya 
with your-father barrel of money, and your-father he is wishing to steal _ it 
na iba_ bo-ibaka.’”” Waupakwe wa mwana wa Boloba,a v4, na: 
with stealing only stealing."” The other, the child of Boloba, he said, thus: 
“EF ’bé nonane; hangwe ndia di a yéjéké o ’ba hika ya _ paia; 
“It isnot so; your-father is he who he attempt to steal money of my-father; 


ikabojana h4ngwe a dikaki na paia sitanye; mandi okava a 


because your-father he left with my-father sitanye; and here he 
vahakand‘ o nanga hika oviya o mfa-a jadi?’”” Upakwé, wa mwana 

wants to take money from at him-he unto?” Other, the child 
wa Ogula, a va, na: “Mwéra! na navé wa jawe, o ndi yénéngo 
of Ogula, he said, thus: ‘‘Chum! since you-thou’ born, you are seeing 
sitanye ya bemba ulingo mwa jomu ja mepuma na y4-ya jongoliye?”’ 
sitinye it exist while of ten of years and it it-not rot?” 
Upakwe a yavwanaki, ‘“‘Nyawe.” Waupakwe, mwana wa Ogula, a 

Other he answered, “ao. The other, child of Ogula, he 


badindi, “Sitanye, a jaka paia a dikaki ya jomu té ja mepuma 
added, “Sitanye, he had my-father he left it ten that of years 
ekadi, ya jongoliye, na y4-ya bundakana?” Buhwa ka buhwa, ba 
that, it-not rot, and it it-not decay?” Day by day, they 
liimakindi na usaju té Oba batodu ba yokaki o pélé téné, 
continued in discussion that. Whenthey elders they heard of side that, 
béngé ba vaki, na: ‘‘Ho timbakeni o jali.” O ba-ba 
then they said, thus: ‘‘Letus_ go back to beginning.”” When them-they 


timbidi upoko té, ya na u sajakwé pé, ba vaki, na: “‘E ndi nonane. 


returned case that, for that it be tried again, they said, thus: “It is so. 
Avé, wa ekané, Ogula, wu dikaka sitanye. Odikindihika; ikabojana 
You, of _ this, Ogula, you-not left sitanye. You left money; because, 
sitanye e "be na ngudi o diyaulingo mwa jomu ja mepuma, na ya-ya 
sitanye it is not with power to lay’ while of ten of years, and it it-not 
jongoliye. O dikaki hika. N&ang&ka hik‘ ’Avé.” Ka m4a-a nang 
spoil. You left money. Take money your.’”’ And him-he took 
hik' ’aju. 
money his. 


OVER-SLEEPING AND OVER-EATING — WHICH IS WORSE?! 
(Batanga Dialect.) 


Viya-vibe na Ejedi-ebe ba pangaki mbweyi. Ejedi-ebe a kéki 
Sleep-Bad and Eating-Bad they contracted friend. Eating-Bad he went 


1 See JAFL 28 : 34 (No. 8). 
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ka lumbiya o mboka ya Viya-vibe. Wa ekané a kenjaki mang4 
to visit at town of Sleep-Bad. Of this he prepared kinds 
ma beja méhépi, londango ndabo ya ntuntu ti. Ejedi-ebe a 
of food all, filling house of whole full. Eating-Bad he 
yinginaki pani o ndabo, na m&a-a na savulaka a miyaki belombo 
entered atonce in house, and him-he with gluttony he swallowed things 
byéhépi be diyakidi o ndabo. Béngé,apumaki. O mé-a mbakind' 
all they were in house. Then, he wentout. Whenhim-he was about 
o vala, a vaki na mbweyi ’aju Viy4-vibe, na: ‘‘ Nandi, mb‘ ’alandi o 
to go, he said to friend his Sleep-Bad, thus: ‘Now, I’m _ going to 
wahu; o ka pd&ndi ka lumbiya ’mbanahwiibale. O ja _hwi 
my-home; you must come and visit me in days two. Whenthose days 
ibale ja timidi, moto tékané, Viya-vibe, a umuwa, na, bo-tamwaka o 
two they fulfilled, person __ this, Sleep-Bad, he arose, and, walking-walking on 
njea ’aju, a pakindi o mboka ya mbweyi ’aju Ejedi-ebe. PaAni, wa 
way his, he came to town of friend his Eating-Bad. At once, this 
ekané a valind‘ uléngé o ’hiki, ka kenja beja o pélé ya mwéngi mwaju, 
one he went hunting in forest, to provide food forsake of guest his, 
m4-a diyaki diya o mboka; ka ovone a kwakind‘ o viy&. Molo 
who he was. stayingin town; and there he fell in sleep. Head 
mwaju u diyaki o-he okava, na nyol‘ ’aju ovoné, na bevandi bya 
his it was below’ here, and body his there, and limbs of 
nyolo be hambakudwé ngetanéngo o he. O Ejedi-ebe a timbaki 
body they stretched out full length on ground. When Eating-Bad he returned, 
. ana ‘ “ar ° - ‘ e 
oviya o ’hiki, a duwaki mbweyi ’aju wimbili o he, pani te ka ma-a 
from at forest, he found friend his spread out on ground, like that as him-he 
wango, m4 tepé na viy4 vinéné na ované-ndo au yokaka elombo. 
dead, him also with sleep great that therefore he-not hear thing. 
Na ipikiliya ja na mbweyi ’aju a weyakwé, Ejedi-ebe a lingwaki, 
With thought of that friend his he was killed, Eating-Bad he was angry, 
na: “Ba lé ba nja ba weyaki mwéngi o mbok‘ ’amé?” VaAk4na, a 
thus: ‘They ? they whothey killed visitor in town my?” So, he 
umuwa, ka m4a-a vala ka weya bato ba ikaka ipakwé, o pélé ya 
arose, and him-he went to kill people of family another, for sake of 
ikundwé ja mbweyi ’aju. 
avenging of friend his. 
O mé-a timbidi, a kabakindi mbweyi ’aju, Viy4-vibe, umuwango 
When him-he returned, he found friend his, Sleep-Bad aroused 
oviya viyA viaju, ma tepé diya. Béngé, bato ba vaka, ka bAa-ba 
from sleep his, him also sitting. Then, people they came, and them-they 
va na Ejedi-ebe, na: “E lé nja tina eyavé e weyaki bato?” 
said to Eating-Bad, thus: “It ? what reason of-yours it kill people?” 
Vak4na, ba ndakiyi ehoka, ka ba-ba kalaki upoko té, ba vanaka 
So, they summoned council, and them-they talked matter that, they _ bring 
itubé oEjedi-ebe a jadi. Ndi, ma a vaki,na: “A ‘bé’mbaa ka 
accusation to Eating-Badhe unto. But, him, he said, thus: ‘He is-not me he shall 
bakakudwé; Viy4-vibe a lukakand‘ o tubwé.” Ndi, batodu o ehoka 
be charged; Sleep-Bad should be accused.”’ But, elders’ in council 
ba lenaki, na, Ejedi-ebe a diyaki kobango. 
hey decided, Eating-Bad he was guilty, 
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TWO PEOPLE WITH ONLY ONE EYE.! 
(Batanga Dialect.) 


Ba diyakindi bato babale, wa momo na wa mwajo. Wa ekané a 
They were people two, a man and a woman. The this he 
diyaki pagu; nonané tepé a diyaki upakwé. Ba diyaki na diha 
was blind; so also he was other. They were with eye 
jakaé. Oningé wa umbaka, a diye na diha, a vahakind‘ o yéné 
one. If the one, he-not was with eye, he wished to see 
elombo, a ka yalak&A kabo a ta uwa upakwé, na: ‘‘ Véké ’mba diha 
thing, he will beable except he first ask other, thus: “Give me eye 
te.” Buhwa bak& wa momo a valindi o ’hiki, bapéngo diha té 
that.” Day one the man he _ went to forest, carrying eye that 
na ma; ka m&-a yéné ele ya boi. Béngé a timbaki; na, o 
with him; and him-he saw tree of honey. Then he returned; and, when 
mf-a pakidi o ndab‘ ’aju, a langwaki wa mwajo, ‘“Mbi ndi 
him-he arrived at house his, he told the woman, “' am 
duwango boi o ele; ho to vala vake ka puduwa omé, na ka 
finding honey in tree; we let go to-morrow to dig there, and to 
hoduwa bwA oviya utema mwa ele.” V&4kana, buhwa bwe, wa 
pull out it from _ inside of tree.” So, day open, the 
momo batango diha, a bapakindi wa mwajo o ukangé mwaju; 
man wearing eye, he carried the woman on back his; 
ka ba-ba vala, ka ba-ba pa o tina ya ele té. Ovoné, wa 
andthem-they went, andthem-they arrivedat base of treethat. There, the 
momo a hubakindi wa mwajo, ka ma-a nanga ubaéki mwaju na 
man he _ put down the woman, andhim-he took axe his and 
ukwala. A betakind‘ ele té, ka m4-a kwélé ka méf-a lena, ka 
machete. He climbed treethat,and him-he chopped and him-he cut, and 
ma-a puduwa o uhamba ka ma-a hoduwa ekoda ya boi. Béngé 
him-he dug in hollow, andhim-he pulled comb of honey. Then 
a kala, ka ma-a yama 0 mwajo a jadi, na: “Ta longa elinga, 
he spoke, and him-he called to woman she unto, thus: ‘“‘Must weave basket, 
o yA kavamwé uk4na té.”” Mwad‘ ’aju a yavwanaki o ma-a 
in it will be put honeycomb that.” Wife his she replied to him-he 
jadi, ‘‘Mbi ka yénééle, o mbi ha bé na diha? Mbi diye na 
unto, “TI shall see how, when I not amwith eye? I not being with 
diha, mbi ka yéné 1é o longa? Yangwakiya’mbadiha!”’ Vak4na, 
eye, I shall see how to weave? Fling for me eyel”’ So, 
wa momo a hodwaki diha té oviya utema mwaju, ka m4a-a yanguwa 
the man he pulled eye that from inside _ its, and him-he flung 
ja oebyabya ’ajuo he. Wa mwajo a bweyaki diha té pani, 
it to lap her at ground. The woman she caught eye that at once, 
ka ma-a vama ja hohonganéngo bandabanda o utema mwaju mété. 
and her-she fastened it properly tight in inside her very. 
A yalakind‘ o lena mekilibanjo na melabi; béngé a longaki ehini ya 
She began to cut sticks and _—_ twigs; then she wove frame of 


1 See JAFL 28 : 35. 
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elinga. O méa-a makidi ilonga jaju, wa momo a kalaki na mi, 
basket. Whenher-she finished weaving its, the man he spoke to her, 
na: “Yangwakiya ’mba diha té!” Vakana, a yangwaki diha té, 
thus: “Fling for me eye that!’ So, she flung eye that 
na ikéngé, na a uhwaki ja o ma-a jadi, kwanga o bena byaju bwe; 
with skill, andshe threw’ it to him-he unto, faras' to hands his open; 
ka m4-a bweya ja, ka ma-a vamé ja o iboko viaju o molo mwaju. 
and him-he caught it, and him-he put it in place its in head his. 
Ulingo tombango, ka wa mwajo a kala, na: ‘‘Lomakiya ’mba boyi; 
While passed, and the woman she spoke, thus: “Send for me __ honey; 
mbi vahakand‘ o ja.”” Ndi, wa momo a yavwanaki, “Ta venga! O 
I wish toeat.”” But, the man _ he replied, “Just wait! You 
ka jate o buhwa, o mbi ka pate.’””’ Ndi, wa mwajo a va, na: “Mbi 
will eat to-day, when I shall arrive.”’ But, the woman she said, thus: “" 
vahakandi ja pele.” VAakana, wa momo a uhwaki o ma-a jadi, 
wish it at once.”’ So, the man he threw to her-she unto, 
mbeyi ya ukana. Ndi, au yokaka o y4-e kwakidi, na au 
piece of honeycomb. But, she-not hear when it-it fell, and she-not 
yowaka iboko viyaju vi diyakidi; ka ma-a va, na: ‘‘Lomakiya 
know place its it was; and her-she said, thus: ““Send for 
’mba diha, na ované ndo mbi ka tala ukana.”” O y&a, wa momo 
me eye, that therefor I shall pick comb.’’ On that, the man 
a yangwaki pé diha té o mfa-a jadi o ebyabya ’aju. Wa mwajo 
he flung again eye thatto her-she unto in lap her. The woman 
a nangaki ja, ka ma-a vamé ja o iboko vyaju vya molo. A duwaki 
she took it, and her-she put it in place its of head. She found 
iboko vya uk4n4 u diyaki u kwa, na m4-a yalaki o ja boyi. Béngé, 
place of comb it was it fell, and her-she began to eat honey. Then, 
wa momo a va nam, “‘ Yangwakiya ’mbadiha té oba okava.’”’ Wa 
the man he said to her, “Fling for me eye that over here.”’ The 
mwajo a yangwakidiha té o mé-a jadi; ndi ja-i kwakindi o elabe, 
woman she flung eye that tohim-he unto; but it-it fell on branch 
ka ja-ja kakamakiya o hangané ya ulabe. O njo té, inani i pandi. 
and it-it stuck in middle of branch. Atthenthat, bird it came. 
Wa momo, a diyaki a vengaka, na au yowaka na diha té i diyaki 
The man, he was he _ waiting, and he-not know that eye thatit was 
*hwango, a sombiyaki pé, na: “Yangwakiya ’mba diha té.” A 
thrown, he ordered again, thus: “Fling forme eye that.’’ She 
yavwanaki, ‘‘ Diha té i ndi oba ovone.’”’ Ndi wa momo a yavwanaki, 
replied, “Eye thatit is up there.” But the man he _ answered, 
“Nyawe,mbi 'bé na ja!’”’ Kawa mwajoa timbaki “O yabakiye 
“No, I not-amwith it.” And the woman she responded, ‘‘You deceive 
*mba.” Njo té, inani té i miyaki diha, ka ja-ja vévéki. Wa 
me.”” Time that, bird that it swallowed eye, and _  it-it flew. The 
momo a ulwakudwé ka m4-a diyaki mboka ya hako; ka wa mwajo 
man he waschanged and him-he was town of house-ants;and the woman 
tepé a ulwakudwé, ka m4-a diyaki ukongolo mwa nyélélé. 
also she was changed, and her-she was hill of white-ants. 


AMBLER, PA. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Council meeting of the Society was held on Dec. 27, 1916, at 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York, President 
Lowie in the chair. Present: Messrs. Boas, Dixon, Peabody, Tozzer, 
and Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons. At this meeting the Secretary and 
Editor reported as follows: — 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


The membership of the Society, including the libraries subscribing 
to the Journal, is as follows: — 
IQS. 1916. 
I CR So 0:0:4,4 6 Odes arin e eles 12 10 
Re og 3 5:5.0-05 5 0h o shed hearer wees 10 II 
IE gy 6.66. 6:6: 6 one nSe ¥tracasn tes 389 380 


411 401 
Subscribing libraries 170 


The Secretary announces with great regret the death of George 


Laurence Gomme and Giuseppe Pitré, honorary members of the 
Society. 


CHARLES PEABODY, Secretary. 


EDITOR’S REPORT. 


During the past year four numbers of the Journal have been printed, 
— the December number for 1915, being the Hispanic Number of that 
year; the first number of 1916, being the French Number for that 
year; and the second and third numbers for 1916. The printing of 
a Memoir by Miss Eleanor Hague on ‘‘Spanish-American Folk-Song” 
has also been begun. At the present time the fourth number of 1916 
and the first number of 1917 are in the hands of the printer. 

During the past few years, material for the Folk-Lore Journal 
has been increasing in bulk, so much so that the four numbers no 
longer accommodate the material that is offered for publication. 
A number of papers presented are so long that they might well be 
published as Memoirs, and the question arises what to do in regard 
to the increasing material. The membership fee of three dollars is so 
low, that the Society is not justified in furnishing to its members more 
than a journal of approximately four hundred pages. For this reason 
it is suggested that longer papers be published in the form of Memoirs, 
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to be furnished to contributors to the Publication Fund and to 
subscribers to the Memoirs. 

Work on the Index is progressing rapidly now. The contents of 
the first twenty-five volumes have been listed, and the manuscript 
is ready including the letter /. It is hoped that the preparation of 
the manuscript will be completed by the spring of the coming year, 
The material for the first Negro Number has been collected by Mrs. 
Parsons, who is in charge of this subject, and it is hoped that the first 
Negro Number may appear early in the coming year. 


FraANz Boas, Editor. 


The Secretary’s and Editor’s Reports were accepted as read. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1916. 


RECEIPTS. 

TS eee ee a ee ee ae 
Eilepenic Society comtsifution .. . 1... 2... sc cee ecnrsscssrsses Qenee 
Carnegie Peace Foundation contribution ........... ++ + ++ + 200,00 
eee eee eee 
Interest. . ee a ee ee ee a ee ee er ee 33.80 
G. E. Stechert, sales of Journaland Memoirs ............4.. + 360.00 
C. M. Barbeau, sales of Journalin Canada .......2.2... 43.50 
Publication Fund Oe gs ee ee ee ee oe eee eee ee ee 80.00 
EN Eee re ee Sa eer aoa ee, ee eae ee 50.00 
Yearly members. . 


A ae ee eee a ee eee ee eer reer 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Manufacture of Journals: 

July-September, October-December, 1915, January-March, April-June, 1916. $1,504.65 
Work on Index Be i aver But at fey lab co Mea) Sic Deva ks RRP GAN ee ce 
OE Te eee eee ee ee 
EE i ig Mg Ghia ka et ee le ae a aaa oe 90.16 
ate dase Wie Sa Gk. Ae a eth ORS ok ae ee ea 5.30 
ak adh a ate eee gh he Sane: Sey av, Soviet are 1.24 


Total expenses. . ae ge rae ‘ . $1,964.35 
mens Oi NS ON. BOE ck kk Lee st Reow ie se ee 


ALFRED M. TozzeErR, Treasurer. 
Audited. 


R. B. Dixon, , 
tors. 
C. PEABODY, } andi ssl 


Professor Dixon and Dr. Peabody were appointed auditors. 
The Editor was granted authority to arrange rates and a possible 
change of publisher for the Society. 
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On motion of Professor Boas, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Secretary for his assistance to the Editor. 

The following officers for 1917 were nominated by the Council: — 

PRESIDENT, Robert H. Lowie. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, G. L. Kittredge. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, J. Walter Fewkes. 

Epi1tTor, Franz Boas. 

AssIsTANT Epitors, G. L. Kittredge, A. M. Espinosa, C.-M. 
Barbeau, Elsie Clews Parsons. 

PERMANENT SECRETARY, Charles Peabody, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY, A. V. Kidder. 

TREASURER, A. M. Tozzer, 7 Bryant Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

CouNCILLORS, for three years, R. B. Dixon, E. Sapir, A. L. Kroeber; 
for two years, Phillips Barry, C.-M. Barbeau, A. M. Espinosa; for 
one year, B. Laufer, E. K. Putnam, Stith Thompson. 


The annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society was held 
at the same place immediately following the Council meeting, President 
Lowie in the chair. It was held in affiliation with the American 
Anthropological Association and Section H of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

A communication from the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was read, offering special terms for new members 
who should be members of the affiliated societies. 

The officers nominated by the Council were unanimously elected. 

The following communications were then presented: — 

“Oral Tradition and History” (presidential address), Robert H. 
Lowie. 

“A Prehistoric Wind-Instrument from Pecos, N. Mex.,’’ Charles 
Peabody (discussed by Spinden). 

“La Gui-Année, a Missouri New-Year’s Custom,” Anne Johnson 
(read by Peabody, discussed by Belden). 

“Bible Stories among the American Indians,’’ Stith Thompson 
(discussed by Sapir, Lowie, Michelson, Spinden). 

“The Origin of Wampum; an Algonkin Tale,’’ Harley Stamp. 

“Three Matrix-Tales, —‘ Big Klaus and Little Klaus,’ ‘ Erdman- 
neken,’ and ‘ Ali Baba,’ among Bahamans and Cape Verde Islanders,” 
— Elsie Clews Parsons (discussed by Boas and Goddard). 

The following were read by title: 

“The Resources of Canadian Folk-Lore,” C.-M. Barbeau. 

“Fire-Origin Myths of the American Indians,’’ Walter Hough. 


CHARLES PEABODY, Secretary. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS. 


Missouri BRANCH. — The tenth annual meeting of the Missouri Branch 
of the American Folk-Lore Society was held in St. Louis, in conjunction 
with the State Teachers’ Association, on the 16th and 17th of November, 
1916. The programme of the first session comprised the presidential 
address, ‘The Folk-Lore of Flowers that grow in Missouri,’’ Miss Mary 
A. Owen; ‘Italian Folk-Lore in Missouri,’’ Miss Rala Glaser and Miss 
Ellen Lawton; ‘‘Old Ste. Genevieve,’’ Mrs. Edward Schaaf; ‘‘The Loca- 
tion of the Indian Heaven,’’ Dr. W. L. Campbell; Round Table on 
children’s games, Miss Leah R. C. Yoffie, leader. At the second session 
Dr. C. H. Williams of Columbia described ‘‘ Ballad Conditions in Bollinger 
County,” and Mr. E. E. Chiles of St. Louis presented a Missouri version of 
the ballad of ‘‘The Hangman’s Tree.”’ The officers for 1917 are: President, 
Miss Mary A. Owen; Vice- Presidents, Miss Lucy R. Laws, Mrs. Eva W. 
Case, Miss Jennie M. A. Jones, Mrs. Edward Schaaf; Secretary, Professor 
H. M. Belden, Columbia; Treasurer, Professor C. H. Williams, Columbia; 
Directors, Dr. A. E. Bostwick, Miss Jennie F. Chase, Miss Leah R. C. Yoffie. 


KENTUCKY FOoLK-LorRE Society. — The Kentucky Folk-Lore Society 
held an open meeting in Louisville on April 25, during the sessions of the 
Kentucky Educational Association. About a hundred people were present. 
The following programme was given: presidential address, ‘ Folk-lore 
Work to be done,” Dr. E. C. Perrow; “Rhymes from the Kentucky High- 
lands,”’ Prof. H. H. Fuson; ‘‘Feuds of Eastern Kentucky,’’ Miss Myra 
Sanders; ‘‘Remarks on the Philology of Current English in Kentucky,” 
Dr. W. J. Grinstead; ‘Elizabethan Atmosphere in the Kentucky Moun- 
tains,’ Professor J. W. Raine. Interest in folk-lore is widening somewhat 
in Kentucky. More collectors of material are in the field than there were 
formerly, and a larger number of people show a general interest in the 
subject. Lack is felt, however, of an organ of publication in Kentucky 
that might print material of too distinctly local interest and of too small 
scope to seek admittance into the “Journal of American Folk-Lore.” 
Since last October the Secretary of the Kentucky Branch Society has 
edited a column of folk-lore once a month in the feature section of the 
“Louisville Courier-Journal.’’ This column serves as a small outlet of 
folk-lore expression, and advertises the work of the Society; but the space 
allotted for this purpose is not adequate. The officers for 1917 are: Presi- 
dent, E. C. Perrow; Vice- Presidents, Miss A. A. Cassity, Mrs. Ewing 
Marshall; Secretary, D. L. Thomas, Danville; Treasurer, John F. Smith, 
Berea. 

D. L. THomas, Secretary. 


THE VIRGINIA FoLK-LoreE Society. — The fourth annual meeting of 
the Folk-Lore Society of Virginia met Dec. 1, 1916, at Richmond, Va. 
About fifty enthusiasts on the ballad were present; and new interest was 
aroused by the report of Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, the Archivist, who reported 
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a most encouraging year of ballad finds, numbering, in all, twenty-eight, 
most of them variants of those previously obtained. The most interesting 
event of the year from a ballad viewpoint was the visit to Virginia of Mr. 
Cecil J. Sharp, who has collected the words and music to more ballads 
surviving in England than any one else, living or dead. He spent several 
months in the mountains of North Carolina, where he collected about two 
hundred and sixty songs and ballads with their tunes. These are now being 
published in book form. The following officers were elected for 1917; 
President, Mr. John M. Stone; Vice-President, Miss Martha M. Davis; 
Secretary- Treasurer, Dr. W. A. Montgomery, Richmond; Archivist, Dr. C. 
Alphonso Smith. 


VOL, XXX.—NO. 116.—18. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PROVERBS FROM ABACO, BAHAMAS. — The following proverbs were col- 
lected on Abaco, in the Bahama Islands.! 


. Hard head bud (bird) don’ make good soup. 
(Disobedient children don’t turn out well.) 
. Beeg eye choke puppy. 
(Equivalent to, ‘‘ Don’t bite off more than you can chew.”’) 
. Married got teet (teeth). 
(Marriage isn’t all bliss, and sometimes you get bitten.) 
4. Better fer belly fer bus’ en fer good wittles fer was’e. (Jamaica.) 
5. Foller fashion kill monkey. 
(Some people strain themselves to death trying to ape their neighbors.) 
. Too much sit-down break trousers. 

(If you are lazy, you won’t have any clothes to wear, as they wear out 
just the same.) 

. When cockroach have dance, he no ax fowl. (Jamaica.) 

(Don’t invite your enemies, they will only pick you to pieces.) 

. Loose goat do’ know how tie’ goat feel, but tie’ goat know how loose 
goat feel. 

(When a man is free and able to go about at will, he doesn’t realize how 
blessed he is; but he soon realizes how fortunate he used to be, if he 
gets into trouble and is no longer free.) 

. God do’ like ugly. 
. Do’ t’row way dirty water till yer know where clean water dere. 

(Be content with what you have until you see your way clear to some- 
thing better.) 

. Easy, easy, kech (catch) monkey. 

(Go cautiously and you will succeed.) 

. E’ry John Crow t’ink ’im pickaninny white. (Jamaica.) 

(The blackest man thinks his own children the finest, and that they 
can do no wrong.) 

. Some mans does dead befo’ dem time. 

(They make trouble for themselves.) 

. When man drunk, him stagger; when woman drunk, him lay down. 

(Women go to extremes more than men.) 

5. Do’ go da road, ’tis one bad road; de longes’ road carry yer home safes’. 

(Short cuts don’t pay.) 

HILDA ARMBRISTER, 


! For Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 12, cf. ‘‘Creole Folk-Lore from Jamaica” (JAFL 9 : 38. 
Nos. 72, 44, 65, 13, 50, 28).—E. C. P. 
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RIDDLES FROM ANDROS ISLAND, BAHAMAS. — The followiag riddles slipped 
in as 1 was engaged in collecting the ‘ol’ storee’’ of Andros. Had I collected 
the riddles more systematically, undoubtedly I should have gotten a very 
large number, as riddles are a favorite pastime of all Andros-Islanders. 


1. Me riddle me riddle burandy oh, 
Perhaps I can clear dis riddle, 
An’ perhaps you can. 


My fader had a cheer [chair], his own. 
Couldn’t come in an’ set in it, 
But some one else, a stranger, 
Could come in and set in it. 
Ans. — His daughter. He couldn't marry his 
own daughter. A stranger had to 
come an’ marry her. 


2. Me riddle me riddle me randy oh. 
Perhaps you could clear dis riddle, 
An’ perhaps you can’t. 


Some t’ing 
Go up an’ come down 
An’ eat grass.! 


Ans. (?) 
3. Me riddle me riddle me randy oh. 
Here’s a t’ing. 
White outside 
An’ yaller inside. 
Ans. — Egg. 


4. T’ree sisters standin’ together, 


None can’t touch each oder. 
Ans. — Pot foot. 


5. Little Nan Nan in a short petticoat, 


De larger she get de shorter she be. 
Ans. — Candle. 


6. My fader had seven sons, 
An’ all seven couldn’ talk to each oders. 
Ans. — Seven stars. 


7. Here’s a t’ing. 
Knockin’ up to de sea night an’ day, 
An’ none could talk to each oder. 
Ans. — Sea and rock. 


8. My fader had a son twenty years 


An’ never eat a meal of victuals. 
Ans. — Clock. 


1 The propounder of this riddle and of a few of the others referred to them as ‘‘sweet 
riddles.”’ 
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. Here’s a t’ing. 
Green outside 
An’ yaller inside. 
Ans. — Papaw, 


. Here’s a t’ing. 
White to de en’, 
Black to de middle. 
Ans. — Walking-stick, 


. My fader had a sheet, 
An’ he kyouldn’ fol’ it. 
Ans. — Sky. 


. De black man settin’ on de red man head. 
Ans. — Pot settin’ on fire. 


. Me riddle me riddle me randy oh. 
Perhaps you could tell me, 
Perhaps you can’t. 


It was something 
White outside, 


Red inside. 
Ans. — Foul egg. 


. Something roun’. 
It rolls all day, 


An’ it stop at night. 
Ans. — Tongue. 


. It’s astonish to see de dead carr’ de livin’. 
Ans. — Boat. 


. Here’s a t’ing. 
Black outside 
An’ black inside. 
Ans. — Umbrella. 


. My fader had thirty white horses an’ one red one. 
Ans. — Teeth and tongue. 


. What kyan an ol’ woman 
An’ young one kyan’t? 
Ans. — Green pease and dry pease. 


. Me riddle me riddle me randy oh. 
Perhaps you can, 
Perhaps you can not. 


Me fader had a t’ing. 
It white inside, 
It green outside. 
Ans. — Cocoanut.! 


1 Told in Nassau, New Providence. 
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20. Me fader had a t’ing. 
You drink de blood 
An’ t’row away de back. 
Ans. — Cocoanut.! 


21. M struck R, an’ W run. 
Ans. — Moses struck the Rock, and Water ran: 


The following were given me as “‘toas”’ [toasts]: — 


In spring I looks gay 

Dress in handsome array. 

De cooler it grew, 

I t’row off my clothing, 

In winter quite naked appear. 


De hardes’ work my mudder give me 
To pass de ladies wine. 

De hardes’ work my fader give me 
To cut down pine. 


Ets1z CLEws PARSONS, 


1 Told in Nassau, New Providence. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


H. E. KREwBIEL, Afro-American Folk-Songs. New York, G. Schirmer & 

Co., 1915. 

FOLK-LORISTs and ethnologists, particularly those with musical bent, 
should welcome this recent result of many years of interested study on the 
part of Mr. Krehbiel, and thank him for once more bringing to the attention 
of the musical public the wealth of folk-song material lying hitherto almost 
completely ignored in our Southern States. 

It seems as if constant reiteration of this fact is still necessary, considering 
the strange lack of interest in a music so unique and beautiful. Carl 
Engel,’ as early as 1866, urged its careful study, and yet in 1917 the work 
is only begun. 

The book, which Mr. Krehbiel avowedly did not intend to be scientific, 
because of the layman’s generally careful avoidance of such literature, is 
sufficiently popular for the merest dabbler, yet highly instructive and inter- 
esting. The chapters on ‘‘ Music Among the Africans’ (No. V), “ Struc- 
tural Features of the Poems’ and ‘“ Funeral Music’’ (No. VIII), and 
“Songs of the Black Creoles ’’ (No. X), are especially interesting to the 
ethnologist, particularly No. X, which goes into the linguistic structure of 
the songs. 

Musicians and folk-lorists will enjoy the numerous fine examples of songs 
of different types scattered throughout the book. The only wish of the 
reviewer is that there had been more of these, even if it made necessary 
less of the entertaining chat which often accompanies them. 

The study of modes used brings out the fact that there was a quite com- 
mon use of the minor scale with the raised sixth and frequently missing 
seventh. The example given on p. 52, which Mr. Krehbiel has analyzed 
as based on the whole-tone scale, seems to the writer to belong to the group 
of songs illustrating this particular kind of minor. The presence of the 
perfect fourth involving two and one half steps, occurring as an important 
part of the melody in the three different sections, would seem to preclude 
the possibility of a whole-tone basis. The analysis seems much more 
satisfactory if the three sections which are identical melodically, are con- 
sidered as being in B, E, and A minor respectively, the change of key being 
easily accounted for by the alternation of solo and chorus, the solo resuming 
the melody where the chorus stopped after a very long note. 

In the light of the author’s scathing criticisms of Dr. Wallaschek’s 
attitude toward American Negro music, his own remarks on that of the 
American Indian are rather surprising. It may be because up to the present 
time published collections in any large number have not been available. 
The writer cannot pass by the remarks on p. 91, referring to the alleged 
lack of interest of scientists and museums in the collection of songs. In 
spite of the fact that for many years no one could be found who would 
transcribe the records in any number, scientists have continued to collect 


1 Studies in National Music (London, 1866). 
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them. There are, to be sure, no African collections in this country, though 
there are large ones in Europe. 

But American museums do not lack collections from other places. The 
American Museum of Natural History has over fifteen hundred records, 
some Siberian and Eskimo, many Chinese, and hundreds of Indian songs. 
There are many more in Washington, and at the Victoria Museum in 
Ottawa, Can. The failure has not been on the part of the ethnologists, 
but entirely on the side of the musicians. However, they are now being 
studied, and eventually there will be plenty of material for comparison. 

That the music of the North American Indians ‘‘ conforms to a stereotyped 
formula, having a high beginning and repetitions of a melodic motif on 
lower degrees of the scale,’’ is true only of certain types of songs, and quite 
corresponds to conceptions of form suitable for certain kinds of European 
music, with this exception: that it cannot as yet be stated in how far this 
recognition of form is conscious with the Indian. But Indian songs, as a 
whole, are full of variety and beauty. They are by no means entirely 
“ritualistic or performed by obligation,” as any number of love and purely 
descriptive songs will prove; while these, as well as war-songs, are often 
fine specimens of melodic and rhythmic composition. 

Another point to be noticed is the study made of the kind of scales used 
by the Afro-Americans and those used by Europeans. The Afro-American 
songs are preponderatingly major and pentatonic, and, so far as present 
data go, so are the majority of the songs of the world. That edicts pro- 
hibiting sad or minor songs could have been so widely effective among the 
Negroes as to be felt, seems doubtful. It is more likely due to a psycho- 
logical rebound in the make-up of the Negro. That these songs are mostly 
religious or labor-songs may have something to do with it. 

Perhaps environmentalists will find something interesting in Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s statement, taken from Engel, that apparently countries of high lati- 
tudes make greater use of minor modes, Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark being examples. 

To my mind, it would seem rather a matter of temperament and diffusion. 
Surely the “ sorrow and suffering ” of the Russians cannot be held entirely 
responsible for their frequent use of minor, any more than climate, of 
which, as Mr. Krehbiel observes, there are all kinds in Russia. There are 
other peoples who have also suffered oppression and slavery, whose songs 
are chiefly major. 

Such generalizations as the above have left out of consideration many 
places of high latitude not yet heard from; and it would seem necessary to 
obtain data from these, as well as from peoples of experiences similar to 
those of the Russians, before drawing definite conclusions. 

There are too many interesting points in the book to note properly in a 
review. Saving a few instances like the above, it is a valuable contribution 
to the subject of American folk-lore. The author styles it a “ pioneer.” 
It is certainly a worthy one. With his collection and long acquaintance 
with the subject, really serious students of American folk-lore and music 
(and there are a number) will have only one wish, — that there could have 
been more of it. 

HELEN H. ROBERTS. 
NEw York City. 
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Mase Cook Cote, Philippine Folk Tales. Chicago, A.C. McClurg & Co., 
1916. xv +213 p. $1.25 net. 


THis interesting little volume is avowedly an attempt to offer to the 
general public ‘‘a comprehensive popular collection” of Philippine folk- 
tales. Perhaps emphasis should be placed on the word “ popular,” for a 
comparison of Mrs. Cole’s versions of the tales with the earlier printed ac- 
counts at hand reveals the fact that the present stories are literary retellings 
with the aim of making acceptable narratives. In this respect the author 
has succeeded beyond a doubt: she has a freshness and directness of style 
that are at once engaging. If entertainment were the primary object of 
the collection, we should need to say no more. In the Preface (p. vy), 
however, the author expresses ‘“‘ the hope that this collection will give to 
those who are interested opportunity to learn something of the magic, 
superstitions, and weird customs of the Filipinos, and to feel the charm of 
their wonder-world as it is pictured by these dark-skinned inhabitants of 
our Island possessions.”’ It is perhaps not impertinent to inquire how far 
this hope is reasonable, in consideration of the nature and arrangement 
of the tales and the paucity of explanatory notes. 

The material is grouped by tribes, not by literary types. The Tinguian, 
a non-Christian unit inhabiting northern Luzon, are represented by twenty- 
three stories, more than one-third of the total number in the collection. 
Inasmuch as every one of the Tinguian folk-tales (which are made up of 
myths, legends, and fables) has already appeared in print (see “‘ Traditions 
of the Tinguian,’’ by Fay-Cooper Cole, Chicago, 1915), it is to be regretted 
that our author, in some sort of parallel table, does not refer to the printed 
sources of these stories, so that those who are “ intelligently interested ” 
might compare the literary, remodelled version with the bald, literal transla- 
tion from the original text. The Igorot are represented by seven stories of 
various sorts, six of which have appeared earlier in Seidenadel’s ‘‘ Language 
of the Bontoc Igorot”’ or Jenks’s ‘“‘ Bontoc Igorot.”” The former is not 
mentioned; Dr. Jenks, however, is given credit for his four folk-tales. 
The five Bukidnon stories, the two Bagobo, the two Bilaan, and the two 
Mandaya may be in print here for the first time, though one can hardly 
be certain. The Subanun story of ‘‘ The Widow’s Son’”’ is accredited to 
Mr. Christie, and the Moro account of the ‘‘ Mythology of Mindanao ”’ to 
Dr. Saleeby. The other Moro story, ‘“‘ Bantugan,” however, is left parent- 
less, though, if we remember correctly, it was printed by Mr. Porter in the 
“Journal of American Folk-Lore” some dozen years ago. The Chris- 
tianized tribes represented in Mrs. Cole’s collection are the Ilocano (five 
stories), the Tagalog (four), and the Visayan (eight). Of the Ilocano tales, 
we are able to point out the source of one, ‘‘ The Story of a Monkey” 
(p. 183), which is not a Filipino story at all, but an Indian tale. It is almost 
word for word Mrs. Kingscote’s ‘‘ Monkey and the Tom-Tom ” (“ Tales of 
the Sun,’’ London, 1890, p. 187), and one wonders by what bit of inadvert- 
ence it became incorporated in the Ilocano group. Of the Tagalog stories, 
two appeared in 1907 in the “ Journal of American Folk-Lore,” and were 
originally collected by Fletcher Gardner. The last four stories in the book 
(Visayan animal-tales) also first appeared in the same volume of the same 
journal. If our author had followed the method of Joseph Jacobs in his 
‘Indian Fairy Tales ” with regard to sources, or of W. H. D. Rouse in his 
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“ Talking Thrush” with regard to modifications of the original versions, 
or had combined the two methods, her collection would have been far more 


“ 


valuable from the “interested reader’s”’ point of view, and would have 
lost none of its charm. 

Some objection might be raised to the lack of genre classification of the 
stories, if their aim is to convey information as to the “‘ magic, superstitions, 
and weird customs of the Filipinos.’’ Obviously there is a great difference 
in value between a myth and a world-wide hero-tale, or a legend and a 
fable, as cultural records. Magic, superstitions, and weird customs are 
usually found in narrative form embedded in fairy or demon stories; but 
this class of tales is almost altogether neglected in the collection. Creation 
stories, ‘‘ just-so””’ stories, droll stories, legends, and myths so ancient that 
they survive only as entertaining tradition, are mixed up indiscriminately, 
with the result that the general reader cannot help but have a distorted 
and confused impression of the ‘‘ wonder-world’”’ these eleven distinct 
tribes have imaged for themselves. 

The main value of the book is that it will serve to stimulate interest in 
the folk-lore of a section of the Orient which has been studied during the 
last two decades mainly from the point of view of its economic, political, 
and historical significance, but which is deserving of the most intelligent 
investigation by all who appreciate the worth of the labors of the brothers 


Grimm and their host of followers. 
D. S. F. 








